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Lightning Joe Collins: Big Man in the Bigger Army 
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NOTE © IS CHANGED BUT. i vhosts 


HE only difference between the upper 
§ pe lower pictures is a new resilient 
floor of Armstrong’s Linotile®—yet the 
change is so striking, the entire store ap- 
pears completely remodeled. The floor de- 
sign makes the store look wider and adds 
interest to the row of showcases. The new 
floor also reflects light, makes the whole 
interior a lot brighter. 

When Armstrong’s Linotile was recom- 
mended for this store, the owner asked, 
“Will it last as long as the ‘battleship’ lino- 
leum we've had all these years?” The answer 
was based on Linotile’s outstanding service 
in public buildings of all kinds for over a 
quarter of a century. Linotile is particularly 
suited for places where traffic is concen- 
trated over the same path. Despite its 
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special toughness, this floor is springy un- 
derfoot, comfortable to walk on. 

Another Linotile advantage is found in 
its dense, smooth surface. It’s so easy to 
keep clean, maintenance costs are reduced 
to a minimum. 

While Linotile was the right floor for this 
store, the recommendation for your place 
of business would depend on your individ- 
ual needs. Call in your Armstrong contrac- 
tor and talk over your flooring problems 
with him. He will gladly show you samples 
of the many different kinds of Armstrong’s 
Resilient Floors, point out their respective 
advantages, and give you cost estimates. 


Flooring requirements vary for diffe: 
ent kinds of businesses and locations. 
Because of this, Armstrong makes several 
types of resilient floors—Armstrong’s 
Linoleum, Asphalt Tile, Linotile, Rubber 
Tile, and Cork Tile. Each of these 
Armstrong Floors has been developed to 
meet specific flooring needs. 


Send for free booklet. “Which Floor 
for Your Business?”, a 20-page full-color 
booklet, will help you 

compare the features 

of each type of resili- 

ent flooring and aid 

you in choosing the 

one that’s best suited 

to your needs. Write 

Armstrong Cork 

Company, 5012 

Charlotte Street, 

Lancaster, Penna. 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOTILE 
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The Brewers uncovered a 


_ new wrinkle in an old, old science 


HE ancient amber brew, you might call it. Brewing 

was a familiar art at least 5500 years ago by 
archeological record, and probably for many cen- 
turies before that. 

In such a dynasty, the brewers naturally have run 
the gamut of materials for their equipment. Starting 
with the sun-baked clay of the ancients, ranging through 
wood and various metals, today the emphasis is in- 
creasingly On stainless steel in the never-ending search 
for higher quality and purity, finer taste and flavor, 
and lower overall costs. The bright, shining face of 
Allegheny Metal is to be found in equipment from one 
end of a modern brewery to the other, in the barrels 
on the trucks and in almost every tap-room. 

The reason why is easy. No other available metal is 
at Once as strong and as resistant to corrosion, heat 
and wear as stainless steel. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


That’s why Allegheny Metal is an essential material 
for so many industrial purposes—and for fighting 
equipment, too. We're steadily. increasing our pro- 
duction, continuing to spend millions in the progess— 
and as a further measure to spread the supply of stain- 
less steel, we offer every assistance to users to avoid 
undue wastage and spoilage. 


* a * % * 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engineer- 
ing help, too—are yours for the asking from Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. . .. the 
nation’s leading producer of stainless steel in all 
forms. Branch Offices are located in principal cities, 
coast to coast, and Warehouse Stocks of Allegheny 
Stainless Steel are carried by all Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc. plants. 
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TIMe-TESTEO 
TAINLESS STEE 








Betty works at the Acme 
«— Manufacturing Company. 
Every night she balances the 
office cash—the easy way. Her 
low-cost, hand-operated Bur- 
roughs gives her first-time 
accuracy ... cuts balancing 
time in half. 









Match your 
Business Tools 
fo your 

Business Tasks 


Martha’s figure work at the 
Larson Lumber Company is 
all in feet and inches. Annoy- 
ing? Not at all! Her elec- 
trically operated Burroughs 
computes in fractions, gives 
her the right answers fast! 


At the Bon Ton, Emily spends 
hours listing sales by depart- 
ments. She’ “d spend a lot more 
time, though, without her 
two-total Burroughs. It sup- 
plies department totals plus 
a grand total of all depart- 
ments in a single run. 


SEE HOW THE RIGHT BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
MAKES YOUR FIGURING FASTER, EASIER, THRIFTIER 


With your specific figuring needs in mind, examine the new 
Burroughs line. Notice what a wide choice you have... 
how it includes the right adding machine for every figuring 
job. Then select the Burroughs that best suits your scheme 
of business. Look at it—smooth, smart and sturdy. Operate it— 
swift, sure and simple. Judge it on all points— 
you'll know there’s a Burroughs that will do your 
figuring work better . . . at less cost. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 














z 

| BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY | 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
NAME | 
| COMPANY 

| Please send me descriptive folder and 
prices on Burroughs adding machines. ADDRESS | 
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Buddies 


. Several weeks ago the picture [of the 
soldier comforting his buddy] appeared jp 
The Indianapolis Star. My wife arising first 
in the morning saw the 
picture first and just 
about dropped. Be-. 
cause she recognized 
the soldier as our boy 
whom we knew was in 
Korea’ and we hadn’t 
heard from in several 
weeks. I then went to 
The Star and saw the 
print of this picture and 
I too was convinced 
that it was our boy. 

Of course you know 
parents can be mis- 
taken sometimes but if, reo Deus 
this isn’t our boy then his mother and | 
are mistaken and he has a dead-ringer in 
the U.S. Army. 

But anyway it is a big comfort . . . to know 
that we raised our boy. that he would be 
enough of an American boy to show favor 
and comfort to a buddy 


Pau R. WILxLiAMs Snr. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 















Mr. Williams has written NEwswEeEk again 
stating: “We received a letter fram our son 
Pfc. Paul R. Williams and he informed us 
that someone took his picture under those 
conditions on Hill 113 in Korea.” 


Credit should be given to Sfc. Albert 
Chang, U.S. Army Signal Corps, who was at 
that time attached to the Fifth Regimental 
Combat Team for his opttanding photo of 
the Korean war. 

The photo portrays all the Seeemachl the 
men of the Fifth RCT have experienced 
during the bitter battles for Sobuk-San and 
the defense of the Masan front. It is almost 
impossible for a soldier to hold back his tears 
of sorrow when he finds his dead buddy 
being tagged by the medics: “Killed in Ac- 
tion.” We grieve for them in our hearts and 
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Every time you use a Bell telephone like this your fingers touch 
our name, Western Electric...and that’s your clue to what we do. 


For 68 years we've been the manufacturing unit of the Bell 
System. So we don’t make refrigerators, toasters, television sets or 
motors. We do make good telephone equipment...like telephones, 
cable, switchboards and literally thousands of kinds of things 
that make good telephone service possible. 


Working side-by-side with Bell Laboratories people who 
design telephone equipment and Bell telephone people who 
operate it, we have helped to give our country the most and the 
best telephone service in the world. Valuable always, such 
service is priceless in times of national emergency. 
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Germs reduced UP to pose! 
Yes, the Listerine Antiseptic . “ai 
tod ding some of the Secon a . 
pat rn as 96.7% eve" 15 minutes © 
os mu . 


to 80% eve" one hour after. 


Safe, direct way 
to fight trouble 


Whatever else you do, start with Listerine 
Antiseptic at the first sign of a sneeze, 
snifile, cough or scratchy throat. 


It’s a safe method .. . no ae aren 
side-effects . . . it attacks the infection 
with quick germicidal action. 


Taken early and often this delightful 
precaution may head off a cold, or sore 
throat due to a cold, or lessen its sever- 
ity once started. 


You see, Listerine Antiseptic reaches 
way back on throat surfaces to kill 
millions of germs doctors call the 
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Get after these germs with 


LISTERINE 
ANTISEPTIC 
-.- QUICK! 


Secondary Invaders. Many authorities 
say they are the cause of most of a 
cold’s misery when they stage a mass 
invasion of the tissue through the throat. 


Listerine Antiseptic often halts this 
mass invasion . . . attacks the germs 
before they attack you. 


Tests over 12 years showed regular 
twice-a-day Listerine Antiseptic users 
had fewer colds and sore throats, and 
generally milder ones, than those who 
did not gargle. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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give a silent prayer of thanks for the courage 
they have given us. 

This photo without words is the message 
the men of the Fifth RCT sends to the peace- 
loving people of the world ... 

M/Scr. Douctas Kirt 
M/Sct. ALEXANDER FRANSKI 
Fifth RCT, Korea 


American Beauties 

In the Nov. 20 issue of NEwsweeEx the 
Artist Group of America “bravely named the 
ten most beautiful women” in the country, 
In order to do this, in my opinion, they must 
first gaze upon every woman in the country, 
Can they safely say they have? If not, they 
should take back the statement to read “ten 


% -” 
Acme 


Lana Turner: Angel face 


of the most beautiful women,” etc. I must 
say that the ones they picked are beautiful, 
but there are plenty more just like them that 
have never been seen by the public, espe- 
cially Texas women. 

And speaking of “the face and grace of an 
angel” how could they possibly overlook 
Lana Turner? 

MERYAL WILSON 

Groveton, Texas 


More on Hawaii 


BECAUSE OF NEWSWEEKS IMPORTANCE 
IN SHAPING PUBLIC OPINION AND UPCOM- 
ING CONGRESSIONAL STATEHOOD’ DEBATE | 
BELIEVE INTERESTS OF ACCURACY DEMAND 
ATTENTION CALLING TO YOUR CORRE- 
SPONDENTS HAWAIIAN ARTICLE NOV. 27 
ISSUE AT VARIANCE TRUE PICTURE AND 
PERSPECTIVE. MY CONCLUSION BASED ON 
TEN WEEKS RECENT STAY HAWAII ... THE 
SIGNIFICANT FACT TO ME ABOUT HAWAII 
IS THAT IT PROVES BEYOND A DOUBT THAT 
ORIENTALS BECOME AS GOOD AMERICANS 
AS OCCIDENTALS. I NOW HAVE MANY GOOD 
FRIENDS AMERICANS OF ORIENTAL BACK- 
GROUND AS AMERICAN AS BANANA SPLITS 
AND BASEBALL. PARTICULARLY TODAY 
WHEN WE ARE ACCUSED OF RACISM AND 
IMPERIALISM BY COMMUNISTS IT IS VITAL 
THAT WE HERE IN THE STATES GET THE 
TRUE PICTURE OF HOW IN HAWAII TWENTY 
FIVE HUNDRED MILES FROM THE MaAIN- 


Newsweek 
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LAND OUR DEMOCRACY HAS SATISFIED ORI- 
ENTALS AND BEEN COMPLETELY ACCEPTED 
BY THEM AS IT HAS OCCIDENTALS. 


EDWARD L. BERNAYS 
NEW YORK CITY 


PWhile I am always interested in all that 
NEWSWEEK prints and read it “from cover to 
cover” I'm one of the lazy ones who forgets 
to say thank you. 

This time I must thank you for the clear 
and interesting report on why Hawaii and 
Alaska have not been granted statehood. The 
reasons for statehood have been so much 
more convincing than the reasons against it 
I have not understood just why, always, the 
defeat 

Prisci.La P. Burp 

Lyons, Colo. 


PWhen your Fort Worth reader John W. 
Naylor objects (issue of Dec. 11) to Ha- 
waiian and Alaskan statehood because of the 
implied added senators representing rela- 
tively few people, he is misdirecting his 
criticism. His dissatisfaction is actually with 
the constitutional provision for a Senate. The 
matter is certainly controversial and was so 
at the time the Constitution was prepared. If 
Mr. Navlor wishes to speak for constitutional 
reform along these lines, well and good. If 
he can find hearers, he may even be happy. 

The issue at hand, however, is that Amer- 
icans of Alaska and Hawaii want the political 
equality which statehood would give them. 
Inasmuch as the legal requirements have 
been met, they should not be denied ... 


Britt BALLARD 


Chicago, Ii. 


>... Mr. Naylor must be very unfamiliar 
with the’ Constitution of the U.S. and the 
reasons which led to the present bicameral 
legislative branch of the government. When 
the Constitution was being drafted, there 
was dissension among the delegates, because 
the delegates from heavily populated states 
wanted representation by population and 
those from less densely populated areas 
wanted representation by states. To reach an 
agreement they compromised. The present 
bicameral legislature is the result ... 


LAUREL ANDERSON 
Toronto, Canada 
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SLAND HOME 


Pioneer 


“You have killed my husband!” The anguished cry 
broke the stillness of the Pottawattomie village on Lake Michigan where 
Madeline and Joseph Laframboise were spending the night. Enraged at 
the fur trader’s refusal to give him liquor, Nequat, a young brave, had 
stolen into their tent and slain the devout Joseph as he knelt in prayer. 

The Pottawattomies who were outraged by the wanton murder of their 
trusted friend eventually captured Nequat and brought him to Madame 
Laframboise for judgment. Though she was the granddaughter of Returning 
Cloud, famous Ottawa chieftain, she followed the Christian faith of her 
French father and even when confronted by the slayer of her beloved husband, 
she heeded the Biblical admonition to forgive one’s enemies. “Set him free,” 
she told Nequat’s captors. The Indians reluctantly obeyed but later Nequat 
was found in the forest with a knife through his heart. 

After her husband’s death Madeline Laframboise carried on the business 
in which she had assisted her husband since their marriage in 1796 when 
she was seventeen. Noted both for her personal charm and her enterprise, 
she became one of the Northwest’s greatest fur traders. She spoke French 
like a Parisian and in middle age she taught herself to read and write the 
language fluently. 

Her home on Mackinac Island where she spent the last years of her life 
was built for her in the early 1820’s by her son-in-law. Captain Benjamin 
Pierce, commandant of Fort Mackinac and brother of Franklin Pierce who 
became President. The home, now privately owned, is preserved as a sur- 
vival of Michigan’s early days. 





The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


«THE HOME®« 
(fawurance 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE + AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualtv Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1950, The Home Insurance Company 


There is a competent Home 
representative in your 
community to serve your 


insurance needs 
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harming 20% 


issouRr Paciric Lines’ rapidly 

growing fleet of Diesel locomotives 
—with 262 General Motors units in the 
majority—is recording annual savings of 
at least 20% on the investment. 


Based on present traffic, the Diesels 
handle 62% of the freight, 54% of the 
passenger and 44% of the yard service. 
And these percentages will be increased 
through recent purchases that will add 
124 new Diesel units to the MP fleet. 


The unmatched efficiency and economy 
of General Motors Diesel locomotives— 
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GENERAL MOTORS 

















A Green Light 


nl investment 


proved in 16 years of main-line service 
—are potent factors in the railroads’ 
continuing struggle to provide high 
standards of public service in the face 
of constantly rising costs on other items 
of operation. 


GM Diesels cost so much less to operate, 
both in fuel and maintenance, they re- 
pay their entire cost in surprisingly few | 
years—often five years or less! Subsequent 
earnings over their long life help to pur- 
chase other modern equipment that keeps 
railroads competitive. 


to Economy in Railroad Operation 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS + 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 


In Canapva: General Motors Diesel, Ltd., London, Ontario 
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THE CAR THAT SAT IN THE PARLORS” 


Hunter Birdsong bought a 
new car every year... 
But it sat in his parlor 365 days. 
He said he never drove it because he might have an 
accident . . . might get sued for every cent he had... 
Then he wouldn't be able to buy a new car every year! 


“But what good is a car you 
never drive?” said Mr. Friendly 
one day. 
Hunter scratched his head, “Never thought 
of that! ... an interesting point of view.” 





“Supposing,” said Mr. Friendly, “you never had to worry about lawsuits 
and repairs . . . supposing a company helped you to avoid trouble—and took care of 
everything when you had an accident, a fire, something stolen . . .” 
“A wonderful idea,” said Hunter. “Why hasn’t anyone ever thought of it before! ° 
You really spark with ideas!” 
“Oh, it isn’t exactly original!” said Mr. Friendly, modestly. “It’s called 
insurance ... and American Mutual, the company I referred to, 
actually protects in one way or another three million families!” 
“Let's make it three million and one!” said Hunter eagerly . . . and he signed up 
that very day. Now he’s completely happy .. . he has his car... And he drives it too! 


‘ FREE! ... Illustrated Booklet With All 
R : The Facts About Fool-Proof Protection! 
Learn how to save on your present 
Be ——_ ae what you have... know 
h , a "9 what you need. It’s easy when you send for your 
the first American liability insurance company } free copy of “The All-American Plan for the 
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Allen Dulles in CIA 

If Gen. Walter Bedell Smith’s uncertain health 
compels him to give up his job as head of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, insiders offer as a good bet to 
succeed him Allen Dulles, who served as OSS chief 
in Europe during the last war and helped lay the 
groundwork for the German capitulation from his base 
in Switzerland. Dulles, brother of John Foster Dulles, 
was brought to Washington by Smith recently and has 
quietly been given a big hand in planning and 
expanding CIA operations. 


A Treaty Would Be Teo Slow 

Look for John Foster Dulles to go to Japan again 
soon for more talks with MacArthur and Japanese 
leaders. The swift-moving world crisis has sharply 
changed Washington’s plans for a Japanese peace 
treaty. The goal now is to build up a defensive ground 
force there—giving almost full sovereignty to the Jap- 
anese—just as rapidly as possible. Because framing a 
peace treaty will be at best a long-drawn-out project, 
it may have to be abandoned for the time being in 
favor of some other device. 


Pearson-MeCarthy Afterthought 

In comection with the Drew Pearson-Joe McCarthy 
scrimmage, capital observers-are amused to recall-that 
Pearson, aided by his $25-a-week tipster Fulton Lewis 
Jr., tried in 1938 to help F.D.R. purge McCarthy’s 
present béte noire, Senator Tydings. Now Pearson is 
trying to help Tydings against McCarthy, while Lewis 
has been an active friend of the Wisconsin senator. 


The Loyal Opposition 

Here are the details on how Governor Dewey got 
White. House approval before delivering his stirring 
New York speech calling for all-out’ mobilization. 
Explaining that he wanted to handle the matter so as 
to contribute to national unity, Dewey first phoned 
some Administration friends and asked them if there 
was any compelling reason why his speech should not 
contain such an appeal. They took the matter to 
Truman himself. He expressed appreciation, sent 
back word to go right ahead. After writing his speech, 
Dewey still thought someone in the State Department 
ought to read it to be sure he wasn’t upsetting any 
applecarts. So a State Department man went to New 
York and did so—the same man who later checked 
Truman’s speech for the same purpose. 


Capital Straws 

President Truman is disturbed because daughter 
Margaret has been receiving a number of abusive and 
scurrilous letters ... Here’s how the publicity received 
by Prof. Owen Lattimore through Senator McCarthy’s 
Red charges against him has paid off: Lattimore’s 
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evening lectures at the McCoy College of Johns 
Hopkins, which usually attract about a dozen students, 
boasted an enrollment this fall of 150 ... Robert N. 
Denham, ousted general counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board, has written an article for the Satur- 
day Evening Post charging that the Administration 
deliberately tried to sabotage the Taft-Hartley Act 
and placed spies in his office—and that Communist 
influence still exists in the NLRB. 


Military Flashes 

The Korean war has taken a startling toll of first and 
second lieutenants. Although combat units have four 
times as many sergeants as lieutenants, almost as many 
lieutenants have been killed as sergeants ... The U.S. 
will train Alaskan natives to man an expanded Alaskan 
radar alarm system. Small posts will be strung out 
across the Arctic - wastes. 


Now It’s for Keeps 

Because American troops are already fighting and 
dying, the Pentagon believes that the U.S. Army now 
abuilding will be tougher and smarter than the force 
trained in 1940 and 1941. For one thing, public opin- 
ion this time will impose no restrictions on realistically 
tough training—like firing bullets over the heads of 
advancing troops. Also, the Army will soon have its 
why-we-fight indoctrination service going full blast, 
making for higher morale and greater self-reliance. 


Are Banks ‘Essential?’ 

The nation’s bank personnel are in for a surprise 
when they learn that Washington doesn’t regard them 
as “essential” in the war emergency—meaning they 
won't enjoy the same special draft-exemption status 
that they did last time. Banks were omitted from the 
essential-industries list in a recent unpublicized re- 
vision. There’s a good chance that the revision won't 
stand up, however, since bankers will be able to ad- 
vance some telling arguments against it—such as their 
indispensability in handling tax collections, savings- 
bonds transactions, and ration coupons. 


More Truth Than Fiction 

Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, the Philippine soldier- 
statesman who presided over the UN General Assem- 
bly in 1949, is expected to spill much of the “inside 
story” of the UN in a novel he is writing. Romulo, a 
onetime newspaperman, won a Pulitzer Prize in 1941 
for his articles predicting war in the Pacific. © 


Far East Notes 

The largest single stock of opium ever known has 
disappeared without a trace in Indonesia. The Japan- 
ese, who had collected it, left it behind when they 
abandoned that country ... Allied occupation officials 
have forbidden Japanese publishers to bring out 
translations of Erskine Caldwell’s “Tobacco Road,” 
“Journeyman,” and “God’s Little Acre.” These books 
show the U.S. in too unfavorable a light, they say. 


Those Devious-Minded Muscovites 

The first Iron Curtain reaction to the Truman-Attlee 
talks was one of disbelief and suspicion, according to 
intelligence sources. Typical was the reaction of the 
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Soviet representative at a meeting of Communist bloc 
diplomats at Warsaw. He was too smart, this Russian 
is reported to have declared, to be fooled by the 
Anglo-American communiqué. He explained that it 
just wasn’t logical for the U.S. to give first priority to 
Europe when it was so deeply committed in Asia. He 
could only assume that some new strategic plan had 
been worked out and that the communiqué was 
actually a blind. 


Did Labor Do It? 

Britain’s Labor Party expects to gain ground politi- 
cally as a result of the Marshall-aid suspension—the 
Laborites believe they'll get credit for finally achieving 
economic independence for Britain. There’s a chance 
they'll try to cash in promptly by holding an election 
early next year. 


Foreign Shorts 

Responsible U.S. officials are alarmed over the 
damage that the heavy Turkish casualties in Korea 
may do to popular morale in Turkey. Special steps 
may have to be taken to bolster the U.S. position in 
that vital bastion ... The Italian Communists are pri- 
vately welcoming into the party members of the MSI— 
a disgruntled neo-Fascist movement—currently slated 
to be outlawed as a political party. Although at oppo- 
site ends of the ideological spectrum, the MSI and the 
Reds both hate the De Gasperi government. 


Their Pian for Austria 

No one in the State Department is taking the Rus- 
sian bid for new negotiations on an Austrian peace 
treaty seriously. Actually, Moscow is far from wanting 
an Austrian peace pact—which could only dovetail 
with Western rather than Soviet aims. The fact is that 
the Russians are currently putting strong pressure on 
Austria’s provisional government to Sovietize the East 
Austrian police. Western diplomats fear the Viennese 
will yield, paving the way for a separate East Austrian 
Communist state. 


Briefs on Germany 

Mayor Reuter of West Berlin, who usually has done 
his traveling through the German East zone by car, 
switched to the air last week. He changed the day 
after the East Germans decreed penalties up to death 
for any German urging rearmament ... West German 
officials are disturbed by the fact that about half the 
French Foreign Legionnaires serving in Indo-China 
are German. They would rather see them defending 
their Fatherland. 


Film Lines 

Charles Laughton will star in “Bligh of Australia,” 
a sequel to “Mutiny on the Bounty” ... M-G-M is 
planning an all-out musical to star Lana Turner, Gene 
Kelly, Fred Astaire, Greer Garson, and—at least they'll 
try hard—Margaret Truman ... Ray Bolger will play 
his Broadway role in a Warner Brothers movie version 
of “Where’s Charley?” . .. Man-bites-dog note: Colum- 
bia Pictures will buy movie rights to the Du Mont TV 
program Captain Video and produce the children’s 
thriller as a regular film serial. 


Washington Trends 


©The new Congress will swing solidly behind the 


rearmament program spelled out by the President. | 


The only important reservations so far have come from 
those who feel Truman hasn’t gone far enough. The 
White House can look for continuous pressure from 
legislators whose mail sacks bulge with demands for 
speedier mobilization. 


The Administration can thus write its own ticket on 
military service and defense appropriations measures. 
To pay for it all, Hill sentiment overwhelmingly favors 
pay-as-you-go taxing. Most members would applaud 
the slapping on of stricter economic controls. 


Senator O’Mahoney’s supporters—the Fair Deal Dem- 
ocrats—will probably bid for a compromise settlement 
of the Senate leadership fight. Lacking the votes to win 
the post for O’Mahoney over Senator McFarland, they 
will try to divide Democratic authority between a floor 
leader and a_ policy-committee chairman. But 
McFarland’s backers, particularly the Southerners, are 
in a mood to give the liberals no part of the leadership. 


Washington is desperately anxious to mend its fences 
in the Near East—now virtually defenseless against 
depression. This doesn’t just mean more military help 
for Greece and Turkey. Iran and other Near Eastern 
countries will probably be offered new loans and 
military missions. 


>Washington may step in if Britain and Egypt don’t 
iron out their differences. Details haven’t been worked 
out, but the State Department is thinking in terms of 
an internationally guaranteed compromise that would 
satisfy Egypt’s nationalist yearnings and still insure the 
security of the Suez Canal. 


Chiang Kai-shek is certain to fare better in the new 
Congress. A tipoff came when Senator Knowland’s 
amendment to the Yugoslav aid bill, providing an 
equal amount for Chiang, failed to pass by only four 
votes. Lame-duck votes defeated it. 


PYou can expect to hear isolationist sentiments ex- 
pressed more boldly on the floor of the new Congress. 
Congressmen of this persuasion declare that their 
mail reflects a rising tide of isolationism. They alread; 
have started off by criticizing the UN and the failure of 
our allies to contribute more troops for Korea. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 47. 
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Christmas, Crisis, and Action 


The nation sang, as usual, of peace on 
earth, good will toward men. But at the 
same time Americans got ready to 
pass the ammunition. 

In Korea, United Nation troopers, 
mostly Americans thinking wistfully of 
white Christmases at home, were bat- 
tling numerically superior Chinese in the 
Hungnam area. In the United Nations, 
Chinese Communists declined to nego- 
tiate a cease-fire. In Europe, Atlantic 
Treaty leaders, making arrangements for 
defense of Western Europe, received 
formal notice of the appointment of Gen. 
of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower as 
Supreme Allied Commander. 

At home, President Truman declared 
a state of national emergency Dec. 16, 
delegated unprecedented powers of 
economic control to Charles E. Wilson, 
and set in motion the machinery of price 
and wage control (see page 49). The 
complex task of gearing the national 
economy to production of more guns and 
less butter was immediately tackled. 

The armed forces meanwhile prepared 
to carry out Mr. Truman’s order to build 





In the “national emergency,” H.S.T. calle 


up to 3,500,000 as quickly as possible. 

If American leaders were reading the 
signs aright, Soviet Russia and its Allies 
were now resolved to expand their ter- 
ritory by force, not only in Korea but in 
other parts of the world. The United 
States and its Allies were determined to 
defend their territory and their free way 
of life. A long, violent struggle appeared 
the inevitable consequence. 

So Americans fortunate enough to be 
at home with their families made the 
most of what could well be their last 
chance for a long time to celebrate 
Christmas in the traditional way. 


MOBILIZATION: 


Back to the Wars 


I summon every person and every com- 
munity to make, with a spirit of neighborli- 
ness, whatever sacrifices are necessary for 
the welfare of the nation. 


This paragraph, appearing in a proc- 
lamation of national emergency issued by 
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President Truman Dec. 16, summed up 
the week’s events in Washington. All the 
rest was embroidery on what amounted 
to a call to arms for the defense of the 
United States and its friends of the free 
world. The nation was being placed on 
a partial war footing. 

Most citizens seemed to feel that the 
call was, if anything, overdue. Congress, 
always a more or less accurate barometer 
of public opinion, approved overwhelm- 
ingly. Most of those who criticized said 
measures implementing the call were not 
sufficjently drastic. 

On Friday night, following a hectic 
week of conferences at the White House, 
the President sat grim-faced before a 
battery of microphones and a television 
camera to explain the crisis which had 
made the declaration of emergency nec- 
essary and his plan for meeting it. 

“Our homes, our nation, all the things 
we believe in, are in great danger,” he 
said. “This danger has been created by 
the rulers of the Soviet Union ... They 
have tried to undermine or overwhelm 
the free nations one by one. They have 
used threats and treachery and violence. 
[By their acts in Korea] they have shown 
that they are now willing to push the 
world to the brink of a general war to 
get what they want.” 

To “overcome the danger” the Presi- 
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dent outlined this four-point program of 
action for the United States: It would 
have to (1) uphold the principles of the 
United Nations, by force if necessary; 
(2) strengthen the defense of the free 
nations; (3) build up the nation’s own 
armed forces, and (4) expand the na- 
tional economy by increasing production 
and “keep it on an even keel.” 

President’s Plan: In _ translating 
these general objectives into specific 
terms, Mr. Truman asked for an armed 
force of nearly 3,500,000 “as soon as pos- 
sible,” five times the present rate of air- 
craft production within a year, four times 
the present rate of combat-vehicle pro- 
duction, four and a half times the present 
rate of production of defensive elec- 
tronics equipment. Some of this military 
equipment, he said, will be turned over 
to America’s allies and some to the armed 
forces of the United States. 

To guard against inflation while ali this 
military material is being produced, the 
President announced that he was cre- 
ating under Charles E. Wilson an Office 
of Defense Mobilization with unprece- 
dented powers to impose price and wage 
controls immediately in some areas of 
production and to set up standards in the 
hope that these will be voluntarily 
adopted in others. 

The threat was clearly implied that 
unless the voluntary standards are 
adopted, controls will be imposed. And 
the day after the President’s speech was 
delivered, the threat was made specific 
by an order rolling back automobile 
prices to the level of Dec. 1. 
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Washington night scene: Lights burn in the Pentagon for late-working military planners 


The threat was also made specific in 
the case of labor. The President departed 
from his text to lecture members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, who 
had been conducting a wildcat strike. 
The strikers responded the next day by 
returning to work. 

What the President’s actions added up 
to was a blueprint for all-out war produc- 
tion at some future time but only partial 
conversion to wartime economy at once. 
Mr. Truman’s goals both in mobilized 
fighting manpower and in war produc- 
tion fell far short of the peak reached 
during the fighting in the second world 
war, when the United States was the 
“arsenal of democracy.” 

President’s Powers: But by pro- 
claiming a national emergency, the Pres- 
ident gathered in drastic wartime powers 
for use if necessary. An array of 67 laws 
were made operative by the proclama- 
tion. Under them, the President can con- 
trol shipping, seize radio stations, extend 
the eight-hour day for some workers, 
extend enlistment periods of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, issue 
Army commissions, recall retired Navy 
and Coast Guard personnel to active 
duty, commission more Navy and Marine 
officers, arm merchant ships, issue war- 
risk insurance, and commandeer airport 
facilities, among other things. 

As always, the President concluded, 
the United States is willing to negotiate 
settlement of differences with other na- 
tions but not to “yield to aggression” be- 
cause “appeasement of evil is not the 
road to peace.” 
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THE CONGRESS: 


No More Half Measures 


Two gloomy speeches by responsible 
Democrats marked the mood of Congress 
last week. 

“Our people can absorb [the military 
reverses in Korea] and come _ back 
stronger than ever,” said Sen. John C. 
Stennis. “Our concern and gloom are 
caused by the painful and shocking fact 
that, so far as preparations at home are 
concerned, we ... do not yet have a plan 
of action, much less any tangible ac- 
complishments on the home front... We 
Americans might as well realize now that 

.. we do not have one single effective 
ally on the continent of Europe . . . having 


. any inclination to stand with us on] 


the line as ... it was marked out in the 
Atlantic Pact ... I fail to see where the 
calling of a national emergency would 
change the picture.” 

Lyndon Johnson, chairman of the Ser- 
ate preparedness subcommittee, under- 
lined the problem even more _acidly. 
“Experienced and capable men ... have 
argued eloquently for the policy of ‘wait 
and see’,” he said. “For six months their 
counsel has prevailed ... This counsel 
can be accepted no longer ... For the 
common defense we have thrown up 3 
chicken-wire fence ... We know that we 
have been underwriting makeshift mo 
bilization with only a vague hope tha! 
the real thing may come along, soone! 
or later. Is there now a man among 
who can look the people in the eye and 
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conscientiously say: “Your government 
has done all that it should have done to 


make freedom safe’.” Calling for all-out 


-mobilization, he added: “A nation cannot 


be mobilized with charts and graphs and 
lectures on twilight mobilization.” 

Legislative Speed: Congress lined 
up solidly behind Johnson’s opposition to 
half measures. It was determined to 
show the country that what bottlenecks 
existed weren't in the legislative branch. 
When specific legislation relating to the 
crisis came up, Congress acted expedi- 
tiously—so much so that for two days the 
Senate ran out of business and had 
nothing to do but bicker. 

By Tuesday, both houses had passed 
the $38,000,000 Yugoslav aid bill—a 
measure which would have bogged 
down at any other time. Only the hope 
that this aid to a heretic Communist 
regime would purchase Tito’s neutrality 
at the very least, and that his 32 divi- 
sions would immobilize a like Russian 
force, caused the bill to pass. “Most of 
us will vote for the bill, but not without 
holding our noses,” said Rep. Norris 
Cotton of New Hampshire. The House 
agreed with him. 

In the Senate, Sen. William F. 
Knowland’s amendment to the Yugoslav 
bill, providing an equal sum for Chiang 
Kai-shek’s regime, lost by a close margin 
38-42, after a fight over China policy. 

The $18,000,000,000 military appro- 
priation bill came to the House floor at 
12:54 p.m. on Friday. With only one 
dissenting vote, from pro-Communist 
Vito Marcantonio, it was steamfollered 
through by 5:14. No one expected the 
Senate to dawdle over it. 

Unity: To bring peace to the legisla- 
tive family, and to quiet GOP clamor for 
full consultation before crucial decisions 
are made, the President issued a com- 
mand invitation last Wednesday to both 
Democratic and Republican leaders. 
Skeptically, Sens. Robert A. Taft, 
Kenneth Wherry, Styles Bridges, and 
Eugene Millikin took seats at the Cabinet 
table opposite Mr. Truman and Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson. 

The President opened the “unity” 
meeting by explaining to the legislators 
that he had called them together at the 
White House to consider the national 
emergency proclamation. Brief lectures 
by Acheson and Defense Secretary 
George C. Marshall rehashed the bad 
news which filled the newspapers. Mr. 
Truman told the legislators that the pro- 
clamation would have a sound psycho- 
logical effect on the country. There was 
some discussion of the emergency powers 
the President would assume. Asked about 
economic controls, he was evasive. 

The Republicans returned to the Hill 
feeling that they had not been “con- 
sulted.” “He called us up for window 
dressing,” said a GOP leader. “We could 
see that he had already made up his 
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mind, so there wasn’t much use in ar- 
guing.” The most genuine gesture of 
unity came from Vice President Barkley, 
who gave Taft a lift in his car. 


MANPOWER: 


Toward Universal Service 


Creeping mobilization shifted to a slow 
walk last week when the Army doubled 
its January 40,000-man draft call and 
raised the February quota from 50,000 to 
80,000. Previously, the Army had _ op- 
posed an increase in call-ups, explaining 
that it lacked training cadres and camp 
room. In the face of the emergency, new 
men would probably be housed in tents. 

But even this somewhat accelerated 
pace of induction could hardly meet the 
extended requirements of major rearma- 
ment. The President’s goal for a defense 
establishment of almost 3,500,000, with 
forces of 3,000,000 by June, could be 
achieved only by. stepping up quotas to 
180,000 men a month. At the present 
rate, the services would fall half a million 
short by midyear if-they depended solely 
upon the present draft law. 

To fill the military manpower gap, the 
Administration was turning to new draft 
legislation and to the National Guard. In 
his “national emergency” speech on Fri- 
day night, the President announced that 
two unspecified National Guard divisions 
would be called into active Federal serv- 
ice. These would be the 3lst (12,000 
men) from Mississippi and Alabama, and 
the 47th (8,000 to 9,000 men) from 
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Minnesota and North Dakota. They 
would be called up Jan. 16. 

Behind the scenes, Defense and Selec- 
tive Service chiefs were working on key 
changes in the draft to produce what 
would amount to universal service— 
though shying away from the name. The 
changes: (1) an end to competitive 
three-service recruiting; (2) extension of 
service to 24 months or more; (3) widen- 
ing of the 19-25 age bracket, and (4) a 
very strict deferment system, both for 
students and for industry. Untouched 
reserves would also face the call to duty. 


COMMITTEES: 


For All-Out Defense 


In times of crisis, Americans are usually 
ahead of their government. Last week, a 
group of 25 private citizens organizing 
themselves under the grim name of the 
Committee on the Present Danger dem- 
onstrated this fact anew. Led by Harvard 
University president James B. Conant, 
scientist Vannevar Bush, and former Un- 
der Secretary of the Army Tracy S. 
Voorhees, the committee proposed revo- 
lutionary steps to meet the “aggressive 
designs of the Soviet Union.” 

The total program: 

United States armed forces of “at least 
3,500,000 men.” 

PA “new concept” of universal service to 
give 18-year-olds two years of military 
service, including training which “should 
embrace radically broadened standards 
of fitness.” By this, the committee meant 
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that all young men should be included 
with the exception of those with major 
physical disabilities. 

PSelective Service to complement this 
“universal service.” 

Economic controls “more exacting than 
those now in effect, particularly in the 
field of credit, government and private.” 
>A drastic reduction in nondefense gov- 
ernment spending. 

“The doubt is not whether such a pro- 
gram is too arduous,” the committee 
warned. “The doubt is whether it is 
arduous enough.” The price might be 
high, but it would be the only way to 
avoid a war, or if it came, to ensure vic- 
tory. With the minimum army recom- 
mended, Dr. Bush and Dr. Conant be- 


lieved that the United States would be 
in a position to assume the leadership of 
“an allied force strong enough 
to furnish effective resistance to mil- 
itary aggression.” 

“It can’t be done by the United States 
alone,” Bush said. As for the atom bomb, 
Bush believed that while the United 
States was building up a television net- 
work, Russia had developed atomic de- 
fenses which would diminish the threat 
of nuclear warfare—the “chief deterrent 
to a full-scale Communist attack.” Televi- 
sion had its uses, but in the present 
situation it was a luxury. 

Somberly, the Committee on the Pres- 
ent Danger told the country: “The bitter 
fact is that our country has again been 
thrust into a struggle in which our free 
existence is at stake, a struggle for sur- 
vival. We have no time to lose.” 
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REPUBLICANS: 


Job for Hanley 


The most controversial issue of New 
York State’s recent bitter elections was 
the so-called “Hanley letter’—written by 
74-year-old Lt. Gov. Joe R. Hanley to 
Rep. W. Kingsland Macy explaining why 
he was dropping out of the gubernatorial 
race to accept the Senatorial nomination. 
In it, Hanley confided that if he failed 
of election he had received assurances 
from Dewey of other state employment. 
He lost to incumbent Herbert H. Lehman 
by a large plurality. Last week a foot- 
note was added to political history. 
“At the suggestion” of Governor Dewey, 
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Present Danger: Conant and Bush called for “universal service” 


Joe Hanley was named to the $16,000-a- 
year post as special counsel to the State 
Veterans Affairs Division effective Jan. 
1, when Hanley’s term as lieutenant 
governor expires. 


DEMOCRATS: 


Leader McFarland? 


When Senate Majority Leader Scott 
Lucas of Illinois was defeated for re- 
election, the compromise choice for his 
successor was Emest McFarland of Ari- 
zona, a moderate with a pro-Administra- 
tion record, who, however, had opposed 
cloture and FEPC. In a short time, 
McFarland had 35 pledges. Fair Dealers 
weren't happy about the choice but since 
Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney of Wyoming had 
bowed out they held their peace. 


Then Donald S. Dawson, an admini- 
strative assistant to the President, ap- 
peared on the scene. He argued that the 
Democratic Party could survive only as 
a liberal party. Dawson convinced Sens. 
Brien McMahon and Clinton Anderson, 
both Fair Dealers, that a drive should be 
launched for O’Mahoney. A little White 
House pressure at the strategic moment, 
Dawson thought, might swing the votes 
away from McFarland to O’Mahoney. 
After three hush-hush meetings, Dawson 
and the two senators planned their 
strategy: A dinner party would ‘be held 
at McMahon’s home for sixteen “safe” 


. senators on Dec. 13. 


Ostensibly a farewell party for Sen. 
Edward Leahy of Rhode Island, who 
had been serving an interim appointment, 
the dinner soon developed into a discus- 
sion of the leadership situation. “This is a 
fight for the soul of the Democratic 
Party,” said Sen. Paul Douglas. 

Next morning Sen. Lester Hunt, one of 
the insurgents, held a press conference 
announcing that O’Mahoney had been 
“persuaded” to let his name go before 
the Democratic caucus. McFarland’s 
supporters instantly swung into action. 


‘Within a few hours Sen. Carl Hayden got 


out a press release implying a double- 
cross by Administration forces and stating 
that the “spontaneous drive” to draft 


‘McFarland had snowballed to the point 


where he was “certain to be elected.” 

With McFarland supporters counting 
on 35 votes and the insurgents certain of 
only 19, election of the Arizona senator 
on Jan. 2 seemed assured. 


THE CABINET: 


GOP After Acheson 


Kenneth Wherry was discouraged. 
The Republican drive to force the ouster 
of Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
seemed to be permanently stalled. At 
breakfast last Tuesday with the Nebraska 
GOP delegation in Washington, the Sen- 
ate minority leader complained: “I can't 
understand some of my colleagues. We 
all campaigned against Acheson. We 
made a solemn promise to get rid of him 
when we came back.” He turned to 
Rep. Arthur L. Miller. 

“What are you all doing about it in 
the House?” the senator asked. 

“I plan to make a one-minute speech 
today calling for his ouster,” Miller said. 
“I don’t think there are any plans for 
united action.” 

“If the Republicans in the House hold 
a caucus on it, we might get some action 
on the Senate side,” Wherry suggested. 
Miller agreed to work on it. 

That night, at a meeting of the 78 
Club,* Miller unveiled a resolution call- 
ing for a caucus of House Republicans to 





*An informal, social organization of Republicans 
elected to the House in the 78th Congress. 
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“Your General Tire 

Dealer is a tire ex- 

pert. Tires are his business. Not a sideline. 
He knows your tirés may save your life. 
That’s why his service to you begins 
with the top-quality tire of the industry — 


The General Tire. And why he backs the 


sale with the know-how and modern 
equipment that assure you of safe travel 
every extra mile. 

Why not see him soon? Begin to enjoy 
the competent, interested service of the 
man in your community who knows that 


these tires may save your life. 
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Foul and Wintry: [n a cold wave which moved over 
the Texas Panhandle, a cow nudged its frozen calf; 
heavy snow in Washington meant a white Christmas 


demand Acheson’s removal. The response 
was spontaneous and unanimous. The 
club elected a committee of three— 
Miller, Charles B. Hoeven, and John 
Phillips—to press the plan on GOP leaders. 

Idea: On Wednesday, the trio con- 
ferred with House minority leader Joe 
Martin, and Congressmen Clarence 
Brown, Charles Halleck, and Len Hall. 
Hoeven informed them of the 78 Club’s 
action and added: “If you don’t call a 
Republican conference, we'll circulate a 
petition and get the necessary 50 signa- 
tures for a meeting.” Halleck leaped to 
the idea, but Martin was cool. 

“Do you think it should be done now, 
ahead of the President’s national- 
emergency speech?” he asked. “I think 
the timing is bad. Why not next week?” 
But the committee of three was adamant 
and Martin yielded. The next day a 
three-paragraph resolution was drafted 
by Miller, Martin, Walter H. Judd, 
Halleck, and GOP Congressiorial pub- 
licity chief Robert Humphreys. The 
steering committee accepted it. 

At 10:30 on Friday morning, 170 
House Republicans assembled behind 
closed doors to hear the anti-Acheson 
resolution. Joe Martin read it but made no 
recommendations. Miller spoke urgently. 

Insistence: “I campaigned against 
Acheson and so did every one of you 
here,” he said. “The people will lose con- 
fidence in us—and they should ... We're 
going into a national emergency. We 
must have someone at the helm in whom 
we'll have confidence.” 

The resolution was carried by accla- 
mation. It stated that Acheson had “lost 
the confidence of the Congress and the 
American people” and “earnestly” in- 
sisted that he be “replaced as Secretary 
of State, that there be a thorough house- 
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cleaning in the State Department, and 
changes in policies and _ personnel 
responsible for this lack of confidence.” 

Senate Republicans could not back out 
now. At 4:30 p.m., 33 of them met in the 
huge, high-ceilinged minority conference 
room in the Senate Office Building. For 
2 hours 15 minutes, they haggled as only 
senators can haggle. Timing, the need to 
use Acheson’s name, and the question of 
a bill of. particulars on foreign-policy 
failures were debated. When the ques- 
tion of political consequences arose, Taft 
squelched the worry. 

Ne Politiess: “I cannot see any politi- 
cal advantage to be gained out of this 
action,” he said fervently. “If we wanted 
to play politics, we could sit back and let 
the Administration wallow in its mess. 
But if we are to measure up to our 
responsibility, we must act.” 

Finally, the House resolution, amended 
by Taft to include one paragraph stress- 
ing the GOP’s desire to cooperate in a 
united effort, was passed. In the roll call, 
28 voted aye and 5 voted nay. 

In the face of this Republican censure, 
the President remained stubborn. If any- 
thing, the rising clamor for Acheson's 
removal made Mr. Truman even more 
determined to keep his Secretary of 
State. Aware that in the present crisis 
Congress could not retaliate by blocking 
funds or legislation, he told intimates that 
he would not budge. 


INQUIRIES: 


Clean Bill of Health 


Last week the Senate Armed Services 
Committee ended its hearings on Mrs. 
Anna M. Rosenberg by voting unanimous- 
ly, for the second time, to confirm her 


for the capital and fun for capital kids; floods in 
California’s San Joaquin area drove thousands from 
their homes and washed out Southern Pacific tracks. 
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San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


appointment as Assistant Defense Secre- 
tary. The case had been reopened after 


the self-styled “excommunicated Jew,” 


Benjamin Freedman, had prevailed upon 
Ralph De Sola, an ex-Communist, to sub- 
mit an affidavit stating that Mrs. 
Rosenberg had attended meetings of the 
Communist John Reed Clubs. 

Mrs. Rosenberg insisted that it was a 
case of mistaken identity, and that De 
Sola was either lying or had confused 
her with another Anna _ Rosenberg. 
Freedman had become “disgusted” at the 
attack on-Mrs. Rosenberg. With no cor- 
roborative evidence to back De Sola, the 
committee declared the charge “com- 
pletely without foundation.” 


PEOPLE: 


McCarthy vs. Pearson 


Louise Tinsley Steinham, a former 
newspaperwoman, ‘gave a dinner party 
for ten people in the ballroom of the 
swank Sulgrave Club the night of Dec. 
12. Drew Pearson and his wife, Luvie, 
were already there when Sen. Joe 
McCarthy and Sen. Richard Nixon 
walked in. When Pearson and McCarthy 
spotted each other, the party became 
excitingly successful. 

But conversation did not sparkle at 
dinner, and after coffee was served nearly 
everyone got up to dance. Left at the 
table were Pearson, McCarthy, and Rep. 
Charles E. Bennett of Florida. McCarthy 
spoke across Bennett to Pearson: 

“I'm going to give a little talk about 
you on the Senate floor tomorrow. I’m 
going to say some things the country 
should know about you. I thought you'd 
be interested.” 

From that point on the conversation, 
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The New Vice President 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE authority, both policymaking 

f ye administrative, which Presi- 
dent Truman has conferred on Charles 
E. Wilson is almost certainly the great- 
est any President of the United States 
has ever delegated to a single individ- 
ual, It makes Mr. Wilson in a real 
sense the Executive Vice President of 
the United States in charge 
of the national economy. 

The role of James F. 
Byrnes as director of the 
Office of War Mobilization 
1943-45 was similarly de- 
scribed. He also was given a 
very broad grant of author- 
ity. In certain respects it 
was even more extensive 
than that given to Mr. 
Wilson, although in others it 
was perhaps less so. 

However when the OWM was set 
up under Mr. Byrnes, three years had 
elapsed since the beginning of our de- 
fense program in 1940, and we had 
been at war for eighteen months. 
After various metamorphoses, the 
principal war agencies had long since 
become established. They were 
manned and in full operation; their 
policies were fixed, and several of 
them were headed by strong-minded 
men whose names were well known. 

Mr. Byrnes’s functions were prima- 
rily those of a coordinator and adjudi- 
cator. For seven months he had done 
similar work in a more limited field as 
Director of Economic Stabilization. 
Despite persistent and growing de- 
mands in Congress for a single top 
coordinator, Mr. Roosevelt had been 
reluctant to delegate so much author- 
ity to one man. In May 1948, he finally 
acquiesced. And there is every reason 
to think that he never regretted the 
decision and probably wished he had 
made it much earlier in the war. 


RB’ contrast, Mr. Wilson is brought in ° 


at a relatively early stage. A com- 
parable time in the second world war 
would have been, perhaps, December 
1940. The defense agencies set up in 
the last six months are embryonic or 
malleable. Few policies within Mr. 
Wilson’s domain have been fixed, and 


none has gone beyond a point where © 


it can be reversed or amended with- 
out serious disturbance. Also in con- 
trast to Mr. Byrnes, Mr. Wilson is by 





experience and temperament an or- 
garlizer and an executive. 

Mr. Truman believes in delegating 
authority. In informing his Cabinet and 
staff of his decision to delegate an 
extraordinary amount of it to a Direc- 
tor of Defense Mobilization, he left no 
doubt that he knew what he was 

- doing and why. 

In choosing Mr. Wilson, 
the President also relied 
firmly on his own judgment. 
As chairman of the Senate’s 
Defense Investigating Com- 
mittee, he knew in intimate 
detail about Mr. Wilson’s 
achievements in the War 
Production Board. He also 
had formed a very high 
opinion of Mr. Wilson’s all- 
around abilities. Had he thought of 
him only as a top-rank industrialist 
who had served brilliantly in the sec- 
ond world war as a War Production 
administrator, he would not have 
asked him to assume far more com- 
prehensive duties in his new post. 


HE President’s high opinion of Mr. 

Wilson is generally shared by 
Washington officials and observers 
who were here during the second 
world war. The appointment will be 
widely approved in Congress also, 
although some of the Southerners may 
not overlook the fact that he was 
chairman of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights. : 

As Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, Mr. Wilson will find himself much 
less well protected from political at- 
tack and public criticism than he was 
during the second world war. He will 
be even more exposed than James F. 
Byrnes was, since Byrnes entered the 
picture as an adjuster after the politi- 
cal fire had been concentrated on 
other individuals and agencies, such 
as Leon Henderson at the Office of 
Price Administration. The responsibil- 
ity “for many decisions which - will 
cause discomfort and complaint as we 
move from a peacetime to a war foot- 
ing will be fixed, unavoidably, on 
Charles E. Wilson. 

All things considered he is emi- 
nently qualified for the task. The Pres- 
ident should be given credit for an 
administrative plan which is bold but 
sound and for a brilliant appointment. 
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as reported by a witness, proceeded: 

Pearson: I have some things to say 
about you. My column has greater cir- 
culation than the Congressional Record. 

McCarthy: There’s nothing new you 
can say about me. I’ve been called every- 
thing in the world. 

Pearson: I’ve never gone after a man 
yet that I haven’t gotten in the end. 

McCarthy: Well, Drew, I just wanted 
to tip you off. 

Pearson: Why don’t you give a speech 
about your income tax? Tell them how 
you keep out of jail. 

McCarthy stood up, leaned across 
Bennett, and seized the back of Pearson’s 
neck. Bennett, who is lame from a child- 
hood polio attack, tried to separate the 
two, slipped, and fell.. McCarthy helped 
him up while Pearson walked off. 

Later McCarthy spied Pearson in the 
cloakroom with his back turned. Slapping 
him heartily on the back, McCarthy said: 
“It was a pleasant evening, wasn’t it, 
Drew?” Flushed with anger, Pearson 
slip his hand into his coat pocket, 
evidently reaching for his coat check. 

McCarthy: Don’t you reach into your 
pocket like that! 

He grabbed Pearson’s arm, moved for- 
ward, and thrust his knee into Pearson’s - 
groin. Pearson doubled up, coughing. 

Pearson: When are they going to put 
you in the booby hatch? 

With that McCarthy slapped Pearson’s 
face twice, movie-villain fashion, just as 
Nixon came into the room. Then 
McCarthy hauled off with a sweeping 
haymaker and slapped Pearson so hard 
that he fell down. (“I’ve never seen a 
man slapped so hard,” Nixon recalled.) 

Nixon: Let's go, Joe. 

McCarthy: I won't turn my back on 
that s.o.b. He’s got to go first. 

Pearson rushed out without a word. 





Joe McCarthy punched and talked 
Newsweek 
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Next day the story leaked to Fulton 
Lewis Jr., who broke it on the air. 
Twenty-four senators, some of whom had 
been singled out for Pearson’s attacks, 
telephoned congratulations to McCarthy. 
His office received 150 congratulatory 
telegrams. White-haired Sen. Arthur 
Watkins of Utah met McCarthy in the 
Capitol elevator and said: “Joe, I’ve read 
conflicting accounts of where you hit 
Pearson. I hope both are true.” 

Red Steege? McCarthy followed up 
with the promised speech. He quoted 
more than 40 prominent Americans, in- 
cluding the late President Roosevelt, 
President Truman, Cordell Hull, Admiral 
William Halsey, Jesse Jones, Walter 
Reuther, and Steve Early against the 
columnist. He added that Pearson had 
served “as the voice of international Com- 
munism” as the stooge of David Karr, 
formerly a contributor to The Daily 
Worker and once Pearson’s employe. 

“He has always gone all-out to attack 
anyone who is attempting to expose in- 
dividual and dangerous Communists,” 
McCarthy said. He accused Pearson of 
destroying the late James V. Forrestal 
and of trying to “vilify and slander” Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. He asked for a boy- 
cott of Pearson and his sponsors. 

Replying, Pearson said his record in 
fighting Communism was well known to 
everyone but “the headline-happy sena- 
tor from Wisconsin” and challenged him 
to repeat his statement outside the im- 
munity of the Senate. 

Despite the McCarthy plaudits, at 
least one newspaper took up for Pearson. 
The New York Post admonished: 
“McCarthy has ... demanded that ... 
newspaper and radio officials . . . suppress 
Pearson. This is as flagrant an attempt to 
intimidate the organs of free opinion as 
any ever undertaken in our history.” 
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Coal Carrier to the Midwest 
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Winter has come to the Great 
Midwest and the white of glistening 
snow has followed the red and gold 
of Autumn in forest, field and meadow. 
The Midwest has done a good job of storing 
fuel for the cold months but big stocks have to 
be maintained. . 

As in most regions, Coal is the great basic fuel 
for heat and power in Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Iowa and Illinois, the four states served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Lovis Railway 


Coal therefore ranks high among freight com- 
modities transported by the M. & St. L. The 
Railway hauls Coal from two large mines that it 
serves directly in Illinois; and delivers strings 
of loaded cars, received from connecting roads 
at the time-saving Peoria Gateway, to industries 
and Coal yards throughout its great fuel- 
consuming territory. 

In 1949, the M. & St. L. transported nearly 
2,000,000 tons of Coal. This was less than in 
most recent years but the 1950 tonnage is larger. 

M. & St. L. Coal carrying equipment includes 
about a thousand gondola and hopper cars—all 
new in the past five years and all in 
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Gen. Collins, the Soldiers’ Soldier; . 


He’s Competent, Confident, and a Comer 


Gen. Joseph Lawton Collins, Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army (see 
cover), flew to Brussels last week to 
help plan the defense of Western Europe 
by Atlantic Treaty military forces. 

A week earlier he had returned to 
Washington from a flying trip to Korea 


to help plan extrication of United Nations 
forces engaging the Chinese Reds. 

Between trips General Collins ad- 
vised President Truman about plans for 
raising, training, and equipping the pro- 
jected 3,500,000-man United States de- 
fense establishment. 

If Collins was weighed down by all 
the burdens and worries his recent activ- 
ities symbolized, nothing in his demeanor 
betrayed it. He moved from Pentagon to 
White House to airport, swinging a brief 
case full of momentous problems, with 
an air of matter-of-fact confidence that 
was almost jaunty. 

Bess Soldier: Collins is a soldiers’ 
soldier, well and favorably known in the 
services as “Lightning Joe,” crack 25th 
Division commander in the Pacific and 
Seventh Corps commander in Europe in 
the: second world war. But he remains 
little known to the civilian public except 
as a soldierly figure in the news pictures 
and a name in the martial headlines. 
The long shadows still cast by his pred- 
ecessors, Generals George C. Marshall, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and Omar N. 
Bradley, have shielded him from the 
limelight so far. 


That won't last. The boss American 
soldier is already popular and influential 
with Congress as a military strategist 
who knows his business and can talk 
about it in lay terms. He is respected in 
foreign capitals for the same reasons. 
He commands the devotion of his 


European 
Lightning Joe Collins (right) grinned with Eisenhower and Bradley, but was grim with surrendering Nazis 


“Indians,” the junior officers who sur- 
round him. In all, Collins is destined to 
become an American personage in the 
months and years just ahead. If events 
lead to a happy ending for the United 
States, he can become a national and 
world hero. If the ending is tragic, he can 
become one of the scapegoats. 

Collins was born in New Orleans 54 
years ago, one of a family of eleven 
children. His father was a Union Army 
drummer; his mother, a Louisiana belle. 
From his Celtic father he got his pugna- 
cious jaw and will to fight; from his 
mother, a taste for chamber music and 
the great poets, especially Browning and 
Keats. He carried a tattered copy of Keats 
with him through the second world war— 
and his Indians never held it against him. 
He is a habitual concertgoer. 

His 167 pounds are well deployed 
over a 5-foot 94-inch frame. At a dis- 
tance, with his silver hair covered by a 
cap, Collins could still be mistaken for a 
cadet. He limits himself to one Scotch 
highball before dinner, abstains from to- 
bacco, and tries to take one walk a day 
and to get in an occasional round of golf. 
He does his heaviest think work in bed, 


retiring immediately after dinner with 
the contents of his brief case spread 
around him. But lights go out at midnight. 

Collins was graduated from West Point 
in 1917, the youngest of his class but 
scholastically 35th among 139. He missed 
the fighting in the first world war but was 
assigned to Germany after the armistice 
for occupation duty. There he met and 
married Gladys Easterbrook, daughter of 
an Army chaplain. There are three chil- 
dren, Lt. Joseph Easterbrook Collins of 
the 82nd Airborne Division, and daugh- 
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ters Gladys May and Nancy Katherine. 
The Collinses divide their time between 
the Chief of Staff's official residence at 
Fort Myer, Va., not far from the Penta- 
gon, and a country house on Chesapeake 
Bay called Jayhawk after the code name 
of his European headquarters. 

The general’s prominence as a Catholic 
layman was recognized this year by 
Notre Dame University. At its commence- 
ment exercises he was awarded the 
Laetare Medal by the Rev. John 
Cavanaugh, president of the university. 

Cenversationalist: Whether on a 
battlefield or at home, Collins gives the 
impression of being at peace with him- 
self. He is an enthusiastic marathon 
talker on almost any subject. His speeches 
tend to be discursive and he competes 
happily with the clatter and the rival 
talkers at cocktail parties. A year ago, 
after his first trip to Tokyo as Chief of 
Staff, he said in a speech at the National 
Press Club that he had wondered about 
his chances of getting the floor against 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, a hard man to 
talk down. He was gratified to find, he 
said, that he could do the talking “at 
least half the time” even in Tokyo. 


Newsweek 

















Collins gets on well with the Army’s 
elder statesmen, including MacArthur. 
He is a friend of Eisenhower and was 
Bradley’s own choice for Chief of Staff. 

One of Collins’s favorite stories has to 
do with an encounter he had with a 
French peasant while revisiting the 
battlefields with his family two years ago. 
The Frenchman had lived near one of 
Collins’s headquarters and had observed 
its operations critically. He confided to 
Collins that he had been disappointed in 
all the officers he observed there except 
one—a bearded general who spent much 
time writing, obviously on military theory 
in the Clausewitz tradition. Collins had 
some troub!- identifying the studious 
general but finally got the answer. He 
was Jack Thompson, bearded war cor- 
respondent for The Chicago Tribune, 
who sometimes wrote his dispatches at 
the Seventh Corps headquarters. 

In his serious talk, official and unoffi- 
cial, Collins is plainly on record for a big 
conscript army whose primary function 
will be to hold Western Europe’s industry 
and free institutions outside the sphere of 
Soviet domination. But he also seems to 
share the view of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
of which he is a member, that this will 
not require complete abandonment of 
America’s vital interests in the Far East. 
He favors Universal Military Training but 
thinks Selective Service must provide the 
bulk of manpower the new army must 
have immediately. He accepts the Army 
position that volunteer enlistments, which 
give the Navy and Air Force an advan- 
tage in choice of men, should be junked. 

Collins has been successful in his 
efforts to get the Army a larger share of 
defense appropriations, using the argu- 
ment that it has nothing in mothballs, 
as have the Navy and Air Force. 

GI’s Plus Planes: Although an in- 
fantryman who thinks the foot soldier far 
from obsolete, Collins is more enthusias- 
tic than many infantrymen about the 
efficacy of armor, close-support air and 
airborne operations. He defended the jet 
fighter used in Korea for close support 
last summer when its effectiveness was 
being questioned. He wants more and 
better air support for ground troops, how- 
ever, and believes guided missiles must 
be developed to provide support when 
planes are grounded by bad weather 
and handicapped by darkness. He also 
is interested in development of atomic 
weapons for battlefield use. 

The general has pushed development 
of a tank that can be airborne and of 
improved planes for transport both of 
troops and equipment. Some progress is 
being made in this area. He also has 
plugged for increased tank production, 
including the T-43, a heavy which will 
be ready for tests next spring. 

While Collins doesn’t believe it neces- 
sary to match either the number or 
weight of Soviet tanks, he thinks the U.S. 
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seriously deficient in armor and wants 
this deficiency corrected. He also em- 
phasizes the need for improved antitank 
weapons and ammunition. 


But he has warned against taking too- 


many men off industrial assembly lines 
and putting them into uniform too rap- 
idly, on the theory that unequipped 
soldiers and inadequately manned plants 
don’t produce security. 

Collins has slight patience with ob- 
servers who think experience in Korea 
has indicated that the tactical doctrine 
of the Army must be completely revised. 
The one tactical lesson Korea has taught, 
he believes, is the need for combating 
infiltration by the enemy and for training 
experts in infiltration tactics to operate 
against the enemy. Defense in greater 
depth, he believes, is the indicated 
defensive answer and ranger troops the 
offensive answer. Ranger troop training 
already has started. 

In an article written for a military 
journal, Collins said: “The survival of our 
nation may depend upon how well we 
succeed in producing sufficient mobility 
and firepower for our ground forces. In 
this endeavor, we must guard against 
the tendency to look upon Korean fighting 
as a ‘preview to future war.’ The war in 
Korea has been reversion to old-style 
fighting—more comparable to that of our 
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own frontier days than to modern war.” 
It will take an entirely different kind of 
war, he added, “to prevent an invasion 
of Western Europe, the area most 
coveted by the Communists.” 

Collins is confident about the quality 
of personnel available to the new Army. 
He thinks tough training can produce the 
best army the United States has ever 
had. He is particularly enthusiastic about 
young officers now at the lieutenant- 
colonel level. 

Formula: In talks to officers he lays 
down the following leadership rules: 
>Know your business thoroughly. 
Refuse to compromise on quality. 
PExplain the why of things to those 
under you. 

Divide responsibility fully and effec- 
tively, particularly with noncoms. 
»Take care of your men. 

General Collins tries to abide by these 
rules himself, and his subordinates insist 
that he succeeds. But they add that he is 
a superior officer for a reason that has 
nothing to do with rules: He is naturally 
tough. As a commander in the field, he 
was an eager fighter. As a disciplinarian, 
he is patient up to a point, but after that 
he bites. “Lightning Joe” is a man the 
country, and particularly its military-age 
citizens, are going to know much better 
before very long. 
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No Peace on the Beachheads 


All over Tokyo last week Santa Clauses 
held court in U.S. Army PX’s. The Ginza, 
Tokyo's main shopping street, was gaudy 
with tinsel and colored paper. But the 
quiet waters of the Imperial Palace moat 
continued until far into the night to 
reflect the glowing windows of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur's headquarters across 
the street. For Christmas threatened to 
bring the Korean war to a new and 
perhaps final climax. 

The signal may have been given at 
Lake Success. There, General Wu, head 
of the Chinese Communist delegation, 
denounced United Nations cease-fire 
plans as a “trap” and outlined the con- 
ditions—unacceptable to the West—under 
which Peking would end the Korean 
war. Although Wu had privately made 
much more moderate proposals (see page 
31), the Chinese proclaimed that they 
would fly back to Peking this week. 

In Korea itself, on the main sector 


north of Seoul, the Eighth Army braced 
for a massive new Chinese assault. On 
the northeast coast beachhead the X 
Corps struggled to evacuate under sav- 
age Chinese attacks. And from both these 
gray and desolate battlefields the sound 
of guns and bombs echoed around the 
world—a sort of shattering Christmas carol 
of ill will toward men everywhere. 


THE BATTLE: 


Lines of Defense 


The uneasy lull before the inevitable 
storm hung heavily over the Korean pen- 
insula last week. On Dec. 17 the Eighth 
Army reported no contact with Mao 
Tse-tung’s Chinese Communist hordes 
for the eighteenth straight day. The 
British, indeed, nicknamed them “Mao’s 
Ghost Army.” In the mountainous no 
man’s land along the 38th parallel, in- 


decisive skirmishes pitted only the re- 
vitalized North Koreans against the fresh 
ROK Second and Fifth Divisions. 

Although Gen. Lin Piao urged his Chi- 
nese Fourth Field Army to “exert to the 
utmost to annihilate the invading troops of 
the imperialists,” the Chinese by this 
week had yet to cross the 38th parallel. 
Instead, what Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
called the “bottomless well of Chinese 
manpower’ flowed, by oxcart, packhorse, 
and even two-humped long-haired Bac- 
trian camel, down Korea’s central moun- 
tain corridor ever closer to that bound- 
ary. Even as the Eighth Army’s right 
flank was thus threatened, Lt. Gen. 
Walton H. Walker kept his own immedi- 
ate intentions a top secret. In fact, the 
Eighth Army wouldn't even say whether 
its American troops had been withdrawn 
below the 88th parallel, or whether it 
was committed to defend the ROK capi- 
tal of Seoul. 


Significance-- 


There was no reason to suppose last 
week that a final decision had yet been 
made on whether to evacuate Korea 
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Night must fall: This fine twilight picture shows Marines resting during the breakout in Northeast Korea 
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entirely. But out of the fog of war the 
Eighth Army’s strategy emerged dimly, 
if not definitively. Obviously this strat- 
egy, since the Chinese breakthrough on 
Nov. 25, has been designed to prevent 
immediate annihilation and to permit 
eventual evacuation, if necessary. Pre- 
sumably this strategy may have envi- 
sioned three lines (see map): 

A—Line A may have been a delaying 
line across the Korean waist in the Pyong- 
yang-Wonsan region. Although the 
Eighth Army withdrew skillfully to this 
line, it discovered it could not hold there. 

B—Line B may be a holding line 
across Korea around the 38th parallel. 


Since the terrain at the parallel itself is~ 


unsuited to defense this line may swing 
slightly above or below the artificial 
boundary. This is about where the Eighth 
Army now is. There is a growing hope 
that Line B can be held, especially since 
the Chinese are no more immune to 
winter than is the Eighth Army, and since 
their lengthened supply lines are now 
exposed to air attack. 

€—Line C may girdle semicircular 
last-stand beachheads around the Seoul- 
Inchon and the Pusan beachheads. The 
expectation is that the Eighth Army, if 
necessary, would fall back on the Sedul- 
Inchon beachhead rathér than repeat 
last summer’s long retreat to the Pusan 
perimeter. In order to stay in a position 
to retire to Seoul-Inchon, the Eighth 
Army probably is concentrated on the 
western half of Line B. The eastern half, 
therefore, may be assigned to ROK 
troops which, if necessary, would retire 
to Pusan. The Pusan beachhead can be 
reinforced by the ROK troops being 
evacuated from the X Corps’ Hungnam 
beachhead in Northeastern Korea. 

Should Line B be breached, a decision 
can be made on whether Line C can be 
held or whether an orderly evacuation 


should be begun. 


Dunkerque—but Different 


The first American Dunkerque began 
on Dec. 12 when Maj. Gen. Edward 
M. Almond’s 60,000-man X Corps 
started evacuating its frozen Hamhung- 
Hungnam beachhead in Northeastern 
Korea. Streams of wounded and frost- 
bitten were ferried by landing craft to 
hospital ships offshore or flown out. Vic- 
tory and Liberty ships, moored alongside 
Hungnam’s concrete docks, loaded tanks 
and trucks into their holds. 

But this was Dunkerque with. a differ- 
ence. It was a voluntary, orderly with- 
drawal by what Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
after a beachhead inspection on Dec. 11, 
called “an undefeated command of high 
morale and marked battle efficiency.” It 
was prompted not so much to prevent the 
annihilation of the American First 
Marine, Third and Seventh Infantry Di- 
visions, and the ROK Capital and Third 
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Divisions, as to prevent their imprison- 
ment in what would be a beachhead 
concentration camp. It got under way 
only after the entire scattered X Corps 
had pulled back bloody but unbowed— 
including even the Seventh Division’s 
Seventeenth Regimental Combat Team, 
the only American outfit to plant the 
Stars and Stripes in the far-off Yalu 
River's ice. 

Against the five UN divisions in the 
beachhead, the Chinese threw twelve di- 
visions of Gen. Chen Yi’s Third Field 
Army. In the pre-dawn darkness of Dec. 
15, they smashed at American outposts 
with 2,500 cavalrymen and infantrymen, 
who had warmed up by beating drums, 
blowing bugles, and singing war songs at 
a mass rally. The Chinese overran two 
platoons of the American Third Division 
but could not breach its beach- 
head perimeter. 

At 4:30 p.m. Dec. 16 the Third Divi- 
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sion’s rear guards voluntarily gave up the 
a city of Hamhung, Northeastern 
Koréa’s industrial metropolis, to fall back 
on Hungnam Harbor 7 miles away. Be- 
fore pulling out, they searched the city’s 
eerily silent streets for six hours with 
jeep-mounted patrols to make sure no 
UN stragglers remained, and methodi- 
cally emptied or fired the huge military 
warehouses there. One storehouse, bulg- 
ing with nineteen carloads of Army ra- 
tions, was left for Korean civilians to loot. 
Lt. Martyn I. Burke of Brookline, Mass., 
destroyed the courthouse-jail’s records of 
Korean civilians who had collaborated 
with UN occupation, and touched off the 
building with hand grenades, phosphor- 
ous grenades, and Molotov cocktails 
(gasoline-filled bottles) . 

In quitting Hamhung, American en- 
gineers that day blasted seven tunnels, 
six highway bridges, three railroad tres- 
tles, and even one mountain pass. They 
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How the Chinese broke one UN line and threaten the rest 
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Evacuation: The U.S. Pulls Out at Hungnam 
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A wounded Marine is carried piggy-back .. . another winces with pain... 
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... and all possible equipment (note crated planes) is loaded on ships 


also shoved 37 railroad boxcars into a 
yawning chasm, and completed the four- 
day, round-the-clock job of bulldozing a 
new 4,000-foot airstrip deep inside the 
Hungnam beachhead. As_ exploding 
ammo dumps sounded like kettledrums 
and flame-flecked black smoke billowed 
over Hamhung, the X Corps confidently 
said the situation was “not disastrous.” 
Although a security blackout hid the 
number of Americans and ROK’s already 
evacuated, Maj. Gen. David G. Barr, the 
Seventh Division’s commander, boasted 
that those remaining could hold off any 
Chinese “human sea” attack—aided as 
they were by the guns of the battleship 
Missouri and other warships. “They ma: 
come in on us in force,” he said, “but we 
have a terrible lot of fire power concen- 
trated in this small area now and we can 
just mow ’em down. It’s hard to believe 


_ that any mass of humanity could keep 


coming in the face of the deadly fire our 
lines are capable of throwing. They are 
very fanatical, but I don’t believe they 
could ever overcome us.” 


Applesauce 


A youthful GI toted a bulky Christmas 
package last week to his snow-clad 
lodgings on the Hungnam beachhead. It 
was a bushel of apples, shipped by air 
from the United States at the cost of $24 
to his mother. The price of a bushel of 
apples at Hungnam: 15 cents. 


UNITED NATIONS: 
Who’s Wu 


A chunky Chinese Communist with a 
poker face and a “.38-caliber dimple” 
disfiguring his jaw held the spotlight at 
Lake Success last week. He was Gen. 
Wu Hsiu-chuan, once chief of staff to 
Gen. Lin Piao, now leader of the del- 
egation of seven men and two women 
from Peking to the United Nations. 

.Wu moved through the hurly-burly of 
the General Assembly’s last days before 
its recessing quietly and politely—in con- 
trast to his first outbursts before the 
Security Council (Newsweek, Dec. 11). 
His final act was the press conference at 
which the Chinese defiantly gave their 
terms for a cease-fire in Korea—unless 
UN officials could persuade Wu to change 
his plans to return to Peking this week. 

American veterans of Gen. George C. 
Marshall’s mission to China remembered 
Wu as one of the shrewdest and toughest 
of Communist negotiators. In private UN 
talks, he admitted that a general war 
would destroy China economically, but 
his chief adviser, Chiao Kuan-hua, sec- 
retary of the Peking Politburo, was always 
at his side. When Wu talked politics he 
parroted the party line that the United 
States was the aggressor and that the 
Chinese would not rest until they had 
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Don't give a Cold. a chance! 


- 





THIS MAN CAUGHT A COLD...HE IGNORED 
IT AND WENT TO WORK AS USUAL...HE 
DEVELOPED A FEVER ON THE THIRD DAY... 
YET DELAYED CALLING A DOCTOR. 


RESULT: PNEUMONIA HAD SET IN... 
ANO HE LOST SEVERAL WEEKS’ TIME 


FROM WORK. 


; This Man Did... 











This Woman Didnt... 
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THIS WOMAN CAUGHT A COLD...WHEN 
HER TEMPERATURE WENT UP SHE CALLED 
THE DOCTOR PROMPTLY...ON THE DOCTOR'S 
ADVICE SHE WENT TO BED...ATE LIGHTLY 
ANDO DRANK PLENTY OF LIQUIDS. 


RESULT: THE COLD CLEARED UP...AND 
SHE WAS BACK ON THE JOB IN THREE DAYS. 
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To speed recovery from a cold and to 
help hasten relief from its discomforts, 
doctors recommend rest and a light nour- 
ishing diet, including plenty of water and 
fruit juices. This helps the body overcome 
the infection. 


The danger of neglecting a cold lies 
chiefly in the fact that body resistance is 
lowered and serious infections such as si- 
nusitis, bronchitis, and ear trouble may 
develop. 


Pneumonia, especially, is likely to strike 
when a person is tired or run-down because 
of a persistent cold. In fact, it has been 
estimated that colds are the starting point 
for nine out of ten cases of pneumonia. 


Although the death rate for pneumonia 
has been greatly reduced, this disease—and 
its ally, influenza—still claim about 50,000 
lives each year in our country. Authorities 
say that the toll from pneumonia could be 
reduced still further if everyone would call 
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the doctor immediately if any of these 
symptoms appear: 
A severe shaking chill followed by fever. 
Pain in the chest after coughing or deep 
breathing. 


Coughing, particularly with the appear- 
ance of rust-colored sputum. 


If pneumonia is discovered early, the 
chances for rapid recovery are much better 
now than in the past. This is because the 
new drugs which doctors prescribe usually 
are most effective when given at the start of 
the disease. For instance, virus pneumonia 
can usually be treated successfully with 
certain antibiotic drugs. 


Immunization against some types of in- 
fluenza and pneumonia has likewise helped 
to combat these diseases. Other respiratory 
ailments have also been brought under 
better control. 


While medical science can now bring 


about more and quicker recoveries from 
the chief health hazards of winter, it is wise 
to be on guard against them. Here are some 
measures which may help: 


Always take care of a cold promptly ... 
if fever develops, call a doctor at once. 





Keep physically fit, particularly during 
the winter months. 


Get sufficient rest and sleep and eat a 
balanced daily diet. 


Dress warmly when going out-of-doors 
and avoid damp, inclement weather when- 
ever possible. 


Stay away from people who cough or 
sneeze carelessly. 


For more information about how to en- 
joy good health during the winter season 
by guarding against colds, influenza, and 
pneumonia, write for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, 11-D, “Respiratory Diseases.” 









Please send me a copy 
of your booklet, 11-D, 
“Respiratory Diseases.” 
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driven the Americans from Korea and, 
particularly, Formosa. 

But Wu was careful to separate pol- 
itics from sociability. He drank heartily 
at parties and obviously enjoyed himself. 
He liked to talk about philosophy and his 
army experiences. Early in his stay he 
went to lunch at Sir Gladwyn Jebb’s new 
home in the Riverdale section of New 
York and gave the British UN repre- 
sentative lengthy advice on where to 
place a green jade buffalo to show it to 
best advantage. 

All Wu’s conversations were conducted 
through his interpreter, a boyish Harvard 
man named Pu Shan who considered 
himself an expert on the novels of Evelyn 
Waugh. Wu himself went to the Radio 
City Music Hall to see “Kim,” Rudyard 
Kipling’s saga of British India. Several of 
the Chinese Reds went on a shopping 
spree in a bookstore outside the Waldorf. 
They bought $88 worth of volumes on 
atomic energy, the American armed 
forces, military strategy—and one book 
of etiquette. 


Assembly Ends—for Good? 


United Nations delegates drove 
through a slushy mixture of rain and 
snow to the low, gray General Assembly 
building in Flushing Meadow on Dec. 15. 
Even the Russians were perfunctory in 
their standard objections as the Assembly 
hurried through the last eight items on 
its agenda in 1 hour 25 minutes. At 
12:10 p.m. the delegates streamed out, 
swinging their brief cases, chatting about 


Human tides: Korean civilians flee through an icy river 


N. ¥. Mirror 


Wu: Man with a .38-caliber dimple 


Christmas shopping problems, and com- 
paring notes on sailing dates. 

Thus the fifth session of the General 
Assembly, which had convened on Sept. 
19, slipped into history.- Technically, it 
had only recessed, and the Political and 
Security Committee was to meet this 
week on the real work confronting the 
UN —Korea, Red China, and Formosa. If 
it ever reached any conclusions, the del- 
egates making up the committee would 
sit as the General Assembly and close 
the session formally. 

One of the delegates’ last acts had 
been to vote to meet in Europe—probably 
Paris—next September. But as they fled 


International 


New York by ship and plane in the con- 
tinuing gray drizzle many wondered if 
the UN would survive until then. 


SEOUL: 


City of Doom 


In a blinding snowstorm on a hill 1 
mile north of Seoul, 37 suspected pro- 
Communists dug their own graves before 
a Republic of Korea firing squad shot 
them down with rifles and submachine 
guns. Some 800 were executed in five 
days last week. British troops thought 
they saw young children marched before 
the firing squads. At their insistence, one 
of the mass graves was opened. It con- 
tained no children but small-bodied Ko- 
rean women. This Monday the British 
posted guards to prevent new shootings. 

The executions were a by-product of 
the air of impending doom that pervaded 
the sprawling South Korean capital. 
Through Seoul’s_ rubble-filled streets 
swept two human tides—a flood tide of 
homeless refugees seeking safety from 
the north and an-ebb tide flowing out of 
town to seek safety farther south. The 
swarming refugees looked as if they were 
wearing all their clothes at once, and 
pulled hand carts piled high with their 
pots and pans, their bedding and babies. 

Within Seoul, prices of nonportable 
furniture dropped until grand pianos 
brought less than cheap wristwatches. 
Prices of gold, black-market dollars, and 
rice skyrocketed. Drugstores reputedly 
did a heavy business in poison. 


... UN military convoy ignores a tiny waif 
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Red Air Power: We’re Ready for It in the Far East 


Day after day last week, sleek, silvery 
MIG-15 jet fighters flashed across the icy 
Yalu River, fenced fleetingly with Ameri- 
can jet fighters, and whooshed home to 
what Gen. Douglas MacArthur calls the 
“privileged sanctuary” of their Manchu- 
rian bases. The war’s biggest air battle on 
Dec. 14 pitted 24 of these Russian-made 


Wintry wings: Navy Corsairs are snowed in on Ley te’s flight deck as Thunderjet gets its Korean tryout 


MIG-15s against four U.S. F-80s. For 
30 minutes they played’ hide-and-seek. 
Then the MIG-15s broke away. No U.S. 
and only one Red plane was damaged. 

At any moment, the Air Force warned, 
the Reds might begin waging an all-out 
air war. “The enemy may now intend to 
exploit fully his air potential,” it declared. 
But so far, the Communist fliers. seemed 
to be fighting for training instead of for 
keeps. Here is how the Reds’ air potential 
stacked up against (1) American planes 
and (2) American bases,_ 

I—Jet vs. Jet: The MIG-15 being 
combat-tested in Korea is the jet fighter 
which would be the mainstay of Russia’s 
air defense against American atom 
bombers during a third world war. It is 
being mass-produced in the MIG fac- 
tories in Moscow and Gorki and also 
clsewhere in Russia. The “MIG” identi- 
fies its designing team. “M” is Artem I. 
Mikoyan, the stolid brother of Politburo 
member Anastas Mikoyan (both speak 
with the hard R and K of their native 
Armenia). The team’s administrator, 
Mikoyan studied the Luftwaffe admir- 
ingly during the Hitler-Stalin honeymoon 
and, after V-E Day, seduced ex-Nazi 
technicians into working for Communism. 
The “I” in “MIG” simply means “and” in 
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Russian. “G” is Mikhail I. Gurevich, a 
retiring gnomelike non-Communist, who 
is the team’s Moscow-born, French- 
trained aeronautical genius. 

So far the MIG-15, which has a speed 
of 625 miles an hour, has run away from 
the F-80 in level flight. But the U.S. Air 
Force, nonetheless, is highly pleased 
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with the F-80’s showing. Although this 
Lockheed Shooting Star is only rated as 
the third -best American jet, it is more 
maneuverable and climbs faster than the 
MIG-15. Whatever their nationality, the 
Red pilots have been extremely cautious 
lest a MIG-15 be shot down into 
American hands. “ 

Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, the U.S. 
Air Force’s Chief of Staff, also is trying 
out new American aircraft over Korea. 
Republic F-84 Thunderjets roared into 
battle from a snow-swept airfield in Korea 
for the first time on Dec. 10. Considered 
the second best Air Force jet fighter, the 
F-84 has the longest radius of action 
(1,000 miles, against the F-80’s 500), is 
the most heavily armed (it can carry 32 
five-inch rockets), and is rated in excess 
of 600 miles an hour. 

What the Air Force boasts is “the 
world’s fastest combat plane,” the North 
American F-86 Sabre, got its first tryout 
against the MIG-15 this week. Having 
set the still-standing world’s speed record 
for combat-loaded aircraft of 670.981 
miles an hour in 1948, it now easily 
outraced a MIG-15 and shot it down. 

2—Bombers vs. Bases: Should the 
Soviets throw their air potential against 
American bases, they would have imme- 


diately available their permanent air 
units in the Maritime Province of Siberia. 
These are formidable but not necessarily 
overwhelming. Although they include 
perhaps 1,000 fighters for defending the 
Vladivostok-Khabarovsk area, their nor- 
mal offensive power consists of some 200 
obsolescent bombers. Of course, the 
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Soviet air power in the Far East can 
be rapidly reinforced. 

The Air Force does not anticipate an 
unprovoked entry of Soviet airpower into 
the Korean war at present. But it has 
always been alert to the danger of a 
surprise bombing not only of forward 
bases in Korea but of rear bases in 
Japan—more so than ever since~ the 
Chinese breakthrough. It is satisfied with 
its Japanese airfields, however crowded. 
It believes its radar net is adequate, 
supplemented as it is for warning 
purposes by the United Nations Navy 
in Korean waters. 
~ To welcome any hostile bombers 
warmly, the Air Force depends primarily 
on jet fighters. Of the five jet groups 
(about 100 F-80s each) available in the 
Far East ever since the Korean war 
began, it has always kept one in Japan as 
well as another in the Philippines. Should 
Japan be attacked, Korea-based F-80s as 
well as the new F-84s and F-86s can be 
quickly shifted there. Also available are 
the propeller-driven North American 
F-51 Mustangs of the Australian, South 
African, and American Air Forces, and 
the carrier-based Grumman F9F Panther 
jets and Chance Vought F4U Corsairs— 
making perhaps 1,000 fighters in all. 
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DIPLOMACY: 


INTERNATIONAL 





Season of Helplessness and Hurry 


Will this be the last Christmas of peace 
on earth? 

Yes—that was the reluctant but firm 
conclusion in authoritative circles in 
Washington although European capitals 
were less gloomy (see Significance). 

Yes—that was why Secretary Acheson 
arrived Dec. 18 for the Brussels confer- 
ence to demand that European powers 
speed rearmament at the pace set by the 
American war mobilization. 

Statesmen everywhere found them- 
selves helplessly swept along in the inex- 
orable march of events set in motion by 
Korea. The focal point inevitably lay in 
Germany. It had become crystal clear 
that Europe could not be defended with- 
out German manpower. But the Germans 
were making it just as clear that they 
would join willingly in the defense of 
Europe only if enough force was built up 
so that the main battles would not take 
place in the Reich. The Russians were 
showing by words and actions that they 
intended to take decisive action before 
any such force could be built up, and on 
Dec. 15 Moscow accused London and 
Paris of violating wartime pacts with Rus- 
sia by planning German rearmament. 
The U.S. purpose at Brussels was to 
speed formation of this 60-division 
Atlantic Army under Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. War in 1951 thus became 
as inevitable as it can become. 

Nothing in history, however, is entirely 
inevitable—especially the blueprints of 
statesmen. Secretary Acheson’s specific 
job at Brussels was to wrest from the 


French a rearmament blueprint that the 
Germans would accept. So far, the pro- 
posal already agreed to during the Atlan- 
tic Powers conferences in London had 
not been communicated to Bonn. This 
called for restricting the use of Germans 
to 30 combat teams of 6,000 men each. 
Last week, however, the lights burned 
late in the Schaumburg Palace, Chancel- 
lor Adenauer’s official office, as the Ger- 
mans made it superobvious that the 
combat-team scheme would be rejected 
and that Germany’s price for join- 
ing Western defense was equality 
of treatment. 

Debate: In the United States a great 
debate is just beginning on the funda- 
mental question of whether American 
armed forces should be committed at all 
to European defense in the immediate 
future. The argument runs: Europe could 
easily become a greater Korea. Therefore, 
we risk losing not only American divisions 
that are committed piecemeal to Europe 
but also the orderly expansion of our own 
army. What we should do is build up our 
armed forces in the United States until 
we have a mobile organization large 
enough to be decisive when it is de- 
ployed in Europe. 

However, these arguments come up 
against accomplished facts of policy: the 
United States and Britain have already 
decided to reinforce Europe imme- 
diately. London announced last week 
that 20,000 additional troops will be sent 
to Germany. The Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington are reported to have sent to 
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Brussels a plan for dispatching four Am- 
erican divisions to Europe this spring. 
General Eisenhower has been committed 
as supreme commander; and the general 
has privately made it clear that he be- 
lieves in the commitment. 

Reaction: Meanwhile Mr. Truman’s 
mobilization program stirred Europeans. 
NEWSWEEK bureaus sent these summa- 
ries of the reaction: 

Britain: The news was received calmly, 
although there was a considerable un- 
easiness over what many feared would 
prove to be a long and perhaps irrevo- 
cable step toward war. Mr. Truman’s 
action is not likely to have any immediate 
effect on Britain’s rearmament effort, 
until the question of the availability of 
strategic materials is settled. Further- 
more, British planners still are deter- 
mined to give exports equal priority with 
guns and to maintain a “sound” 
home economy. 

France: A quick sampling indicates that 
the effect was mingled relief and anxiety 
—reliet because it shows the seriousness 
of the American defense effort and anx- 
iety because it deepens the atmosphere 
of the crisis. The Paris-Presse comment- 
ed: “Positions have been taken and 
there is no possibility of retreat or re- 
traction. The Rubicon has been crossed.” 
Germany: A non-American Allied official 
spoke perhaps for all Europeans when he 
said he was sure it would bolster Europe 
against the “lack of faith” and tendency 
toward neutralism that have hitherto 
plagued the Continent. Der Tagespiegel 
of Berlin suggested that Europeans ought 
to be ashamed: “There is not a single 
country in Europe which is thinking of 
such concentration of forces, to say noth- 
ing of such deep-cutting measures.” 


International 


Atlantic Pact staff chiefs meet in London: (Left to right) a Dane, two Frenchmen, two Italians, and a Luxembourger 
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Significance: Why Arms for Germany May Mean War 


From four capitals, NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondents sent these accounts of the 
inner developments of the world crisis. 


1—Washington 


NEwswEEx’s diplomatic correspondent, 
Edward Weintal, reported: 


Secretary Acheson left for the Brussels 
conference convinced that war with the 
Soviet Union may break out. any time. He 
now believes that Soviet-Chinese inter- 
vention in Korea proves beyond a doubt 
that the Russians have accepted the risk 
of war and that, what started out to be a 
local action intended to disrupt a Japa- 
nese settlement, has become the prelude 
to the third world war. This belief is sup- 
ported by a recent intelligence study of 
Soviet industrial capacity. The study, 
available to top United States Govern- 
ment officials, proves that Soviet war po- 
tential will have reached its maximum in 
the summer of 1951 and that it will de- 
cline, or at best remain static, after that 
time. The inevitable conclusion: the So- 
viets must strike before American war pro- 
duction begins to overtake their own. 

Reluctant Allies: The United States 
faces the Soviet danger virtually alone. 
The feeling prevails that in Europe only 
Britain, Finland, Turkey, Yugoslavia, and 
the Iberian Peninsula may give us ef- 
fective aid; that our other allies will fight 
only if they “see a chance of success,” and 
that even the position of Britain will be 
none too clear if the Russians should 
make the Far East rather than Europe 
the main theater of operations. Within 
the week the Netherlands and Norway 
have urged the United States to make no 
move which might conceivably extend 
the conflict and to revise its refusal to 
negotiate with the Chinese. The neutral 
Swedes put it more bluntly by stating 
that any discussions with the Chinese 
must include the question of Formosa 
and their seating in the UN. As of the end 
of the week, Greece alone among the 
European countries fully supported the 
American position. 

The Chinese are taking the fullest ad- 
vantage of these discords and are driving 
the allies apart with a skill which does 
credit to their Soviet masters. Thus of- 
ficial Chinese peace terms submitted 
secretly through the Indians are “reas- 
onable.” The Chinese will agree to cease 
fire and withdraw from Korea, provided 
(1) the authority of the North Korean 
government is reestablished above the 
38th parallel while negotiations are in 
progress, (2) all UN forces are withdrawn 
from Korea at the end of negotiations, 
and (3) a Formosa settlement is in- 
cluded in the UN talks. 

It is fully realized in Washington that 
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it is the Russians who are now leading 
from strength and that, in consequence, 
the United States cannot afford to refuse 
any discussions which the Kremlin may 
propose. A reply to the Soviet proposal 
for a four-power conference on Germany 
has already been drafted, offering to dis- 
cuss all subjects at issue among the great 
powers, and suggesting an exploratory 
meeting either in New York or in Lake 





Black Star 
Schuman had to be convinced 


Success. The hope for success of these 
exploratory discussions is admittedly dim. 
But they may give an indication as to 
whether the Russians want genuine nego- 
tiations or are merely trying once more 
to confuse the issue. 

Frantic efforts are being made to 
strengthen the Western position in ad- 
vance of the meeting with the Russians: 
The main purpose of Acheson’s trip to 
Brussels was to obtain French agreement 
to an “equality status” for Germany. 
Acheson took with him a sweeping plan 
for removing the remaining wartime re- 
strictions on Germany. The plan, offi- 
cially described as the implementation of 
the Three Power Waldorf-Astoria com- 
muniqué of Sept. 19, 1950, calls for the 
restoration of West German sovereignty, 
including the removal of ceilings on steel 
and other heavy-industries production. 
Up to the time of Acheson’s departure, 
the French had voiced unalterable op- 
position. And French Foreign Minister 


Schuman is in for some plain speaking 
from Acheson, with such support as Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Bevin can provide. 


2—London 


NeEewsweEEk’s bureau chief, Fred Van- 
derschmidt, cabled: 


Most insiders in London looked for 
prolonged negotiations before the Ger- 
mans were satisfied. The present plan 
evidently is to woo Germany by gradually 
releasing it from the status of an occupied 
country and preparing a security treaty 
under which the Atlantic troops will be 
garrisoned there as allies of a friendly 
state. Further, it was felt in important 
British circles that it would be necessary 
both to give Germany guarantees of 
military equality and to increase the size 
of allied contingents in Germany to a 
point where they would represent an 
effective defense force. 

Even so, Britons are much less jittery 
than the‘r Continental neighbors over the 
immediate Russian intentions. Qualified 
military men still see a period of at least 
two years wherein the Soviets will be 
content to egg others on to do the fighting 
for them. Currently there are some re- 
ports of Hungarian troop concentrations 
against Yugoslavia, steady Hungarian 
mobilization, and the appearance of T-34 
tanks. But these are not taken very 
seriously as yet. , 

On the other hand, there was very 
little real hope that the notes on the Four 
Power Conference which the British, 
French, and the United States are about 
to dispatch to Russia will accomplish 
anything—although it was generally 
agreed that the opportunity should now 
be taken to test Russian intentions over 


a broad field. 


3—Paris 


Newsweek's bureau chief, Loren Car- 
roll, cabled: 


France is approaching the Brussels 
conference with two hopes: (1) hope 
that a Big Four meeting will take place 
in the near future and will result in 
agreements that will obviate the neces- 
sity of rearming Western Germany; (2) 
that if it proves impossible to negotiate 
a settlement. with Russia, there will yet 


-be time to constitute a genuine European 


Army, including Germany. 

The French feeling is that, in view of 
the German attitude, it will be impossible 
to arrive at quick decisions at Brussels. 
Instead, involved negotiations with Bonn. 
are predicted. It is likewise predicted in 
accordance with the foregoing that the 
Brussels meeting will end in a firm, 
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sternly worded communiqué but with a 
practical solution left for a later meeting. 

The French are frankly worried over 
the Kremlin’s Oct. 19 note adamantly 
opposing German rearmament. In the 
past the Russians, however shameless in 
violating agreements, have seldom failed 
to carry out their threats. 


4—Bonn 


Charles H. Brown, Newsweex’s bur- 
eau chief, cabled: 


Naturally the question of German re- 
armament involves the parallel question: 
What will the Russians do about it? They 
have given plenty of clear indications 
that they don’t like it a bit. A sheaf of 
copies of Soviet notes on the subject lay 
on a German’s desk here this week. He 
tapped them and said: “Here is the 
documentation for a Communist war- 
crimes trial. Didn’t North Korea also pro- 
pose discussing unity with South Korea?” 
Such documents and incessant accom- 
panying propaganda give these clues to 
Soviet intentions: 
>The Russians are clearly doing every- 
thing in their power to prevent German 
rearmament by widening diplomatic div- 
isions in the West, by playing on French 
fears, and by relentlessly exploiting all 
the many doubts within Germany. 

Sometimes the Communists play on 
the Germans’ taut nerves with a seem- 
ingly gentle stroke, sometimes with a 
racking blow. The first approach: the 
recent letter from East German Premier 
Otto Grotewohl to Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer with its bland assurances to the 
effect that everything might be all right 
if the West Germans would just try to talk 
things over with the Soviet-zone govern- 
ment. The second: the law passed last 
week by the Soviet-zone People’s Cham- 
ber, imposing the heaviest penalties for 
“offenses against the peace.” Since the 
law specifically applies to the West Ger- 
mans, too, it threatens all pro-Westerners 
here with the death penalty. 

POne theory is that the Russians might 
try to divert rearmament to their own 
ends by concluding an alliance with Ger- 
many or at least keeping it neutral in a 
pro-Soviet way. Significantly, a German 
correspondent in Stockholm sent an ob- 
viously planted story that Russia was 
planning a new alliance like that of 
Rapallo based on the assumption that the 
rearmament of Germany and the restora- 
tion of its sovereignty is inevitable—prob- 
ably within eighteen months—and that 
thenceforth Germany will again play the 
role of a great power. 

The threat of preventive war to prevent 
German rearmament is implicit—some- 
times almost explicit—in all Communist 
actions. It is possible that the threats 
only support a propaganda line. But the 
Communists weren't bluffing in Korea. 
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BRITAIN: 


Left Wing in Wonderland 


The world crisis produced a Christmas 
rush of events in Britain last week. News- 
WEEKS London bureau sends this ac- 
count of the pre-holiday gloom. 


If a gentleman from Mars had sud- 
denly been catapulted into London with 
access only to the sillier sections of the 
British press and to such appeasement- 
minded periodicals as the left-wing New 
Statesman and Nation and The Tribune, 
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For example, Prime Minister Attlee 
flew back from Washington, confident and 
satisfied with the results of his talks with 
President Truman. But the left wing 
wanted to know precisely what assur- 
ances the Prime Minister had received 
about consultation prior to use of the 
atom bomb. In two appearances in the 
House of Commons, the best Attlee could 
say was that the assurances which he had 
received were in the spirit of “the war- 
time partnership between the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Canada 
in the development of the atomic weap- 
on.” The reason he could not say more 
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“God rest you merry, gentlemen, let nothing you dismay...” 





Giles—London Express 


A British cartoonist finds ironic humor in the warlike holiday season 


he might readily have concluded: 
(1) that great, peace-loving Britain was 
about to deliver an ultimatum to the 
wicked, warmongering United States in 
order to save great, peace-loving, revo- 
lutionary Red China from aggression at 
the hands of hysterical, atom-happy 
Americans; (2) that the mighty Socialist 
welfare state had just won a long fight to 
repulse the dollars (2,694,000,000 of 
them) which scheming America had 
forced upon helpless Britain since April 
1948, in the form of something called 
“Marshall aid.” 

This-Orwéllian fantasy, of course, bore 


‘no relation to the facts. But it illustrated 


a persistent line of thought in the left 
wing of the British Government. At the 
end of a tense week, level-headed people 
in close touch with the Attlee govern- 
ment were beginning to express the pri- 
vate opinion that Socialism’s vocal left 
wing was as irresponsible and perilous 
“as the right-wing Republicans and 
MacArthurites in America.” They felt the 
time was swiftly approaching when a 
coalition between right-wing Labor, Con- 
servatives, and Liberals might be the only 
way to preserve a stable government in 
the dangerous days ahead. 


was that President Truman could not, 
politically or constitutionally, make any 
more precise statement. But Attlee left 
no doubt he was fully reassured. 
Marshall End: The sudden announce- 
ment the day before by Hugh Gaitskell, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
Marshall aid had been suspended, had 
been widely interpreted as a declaration 
of independence which would give the 
United Kingdom a firmer, stronger voice 
in the councils of the Anglo-American 
partnership. Actually the agreement had 
been reached a week earlier, but had 
been held up until Attlee’s return from 
Washington. The Marshall-aid announce- 
ment coincided with something much 
less pleasant to most people—reduction 
of the meat ration to 14 cents’ worth per 
week, the lowest ever—because of a 
breakdown of price negotiations with 
Argentina, Britain’s biggest butcher. 
William L. Batt, the bushy-browed 
new ECA Administrator, had guided the 
negotiations skillfully, avoiding an abrupt 
termination of the dollar flow and insist- 
ing on maintaining a mission in Britain to 
pursue such projects as technical: assis- 
tance on productivity. Britain will still 
get more than $200,000,000 in aid, in- 
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cluding some products not due to reach 
this country until March 1952. 

For months the British Treasury had 
known that the strong dollar position of 
the sterling area and the burden of 
American rearmament spelled the begin- 
ning of the end of Marshall-aid dollars. 
The British in fact first raised the sub- 
ject. The Treasury would, of course, have 
preferred to keep on taking the dollars in 
order to build up reserves. But in the 
circumstances, “suspension” instead of 
termination of aid was almost as good. 

In any case, the events of the last few 
months put an entirely new face on 
British export and rearmament problems. 
American stockpiling of strategic ma- 
terials, such as rubber, tin, and wool, 
poured dollars into the sterling-area bank, 
but it paradoxically made the same and 
other materials very hard to get. In 
short, Britain now needed not so much 
the dollars but the goods themselves. 

The Truman-Attlee talks started the 
machinery to share essential raw mate- 
rials, but from the British standpoint, the 
time is short. Some Midlands factories 
are already faced with shutdowns be- 
cause of the lack of things like zinc sheets. 

Here again, Labor's left wing was 
restive. Its spokesmen continued to press 
for government refusal to rearm “beyond 
our strength.” And since it was clear that 
Britain’s new arms program must now get 
under way without any indication of the 
volume of American help which will 
eventually be forthcoming, the left-wing 
threat might well keep it to a bare mini- 
mum in the foreseeable future. 


‘Little Stinker’ 


In London last week British mothers 
gawped in horror when Lord Mancroft, 
36-year-old bachelor peer, sounded off 
on how to keep a baby quiet. 

Speaking at the annual banquet of the 


Worshipful Company of Gold and Silver 
Wire Drawers, the Conservative peer 
opined: “Give baby a jerk... You take 
the little stinker by its ankles, you hold it 
upside down, and you give it a short 
sharp jerk. This creates an airlock and 
stops it crying at once. If you want to stop 
it crying quicker, give it a bit harder 
jerk so that it breaks its neck.” 


SWEDEN: 


Royal Cost of Living 


Oscar Frederik Wilhelm Olaf Gustav 
Adolf, 68-year-old archeologist and 
Chinese-ceramics collector, is a country 
squire of modest, indeed frugal tastes. 
He doesn’t smoke, doesn’t serve wine, 
rides Stockholm’s streetcars, and often 
lunch: in department-store restaurants. 
But since becoming “King of the Swedes, 
the Goths, and the Wends” on Oct. 30, 
he has learned something about the high 
cost of living for even a king. Last week, 
blaming the devalued rate of the 
Swedish crown, he asked the Riksdag 
(Parliament) for a raise from $193,000 
to $231,000 a year. 


SINGAPORE: 


Battle Over Bertha 


A blue-eyed Dutch girl of 13 last week 
plunged Singapore into three days of 
rioting that left at least seventeen dead, 
some 150 wounded, and countless others 


- missing. She was Maria Bertha Hertogh. 


Her mother and father, a Dutch army 
sergeant, had left her with her Malay 
amah (nurse) Che Aminah when they 
were interned by the Japanese during 
the war. 

When the Hertoghs finally located 
Bertha last May they found that she had 
been raised as a Moslem, spoke only 
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Malayan, and refused to leave her foster 
mother. Last summer she married a 
22-year-old Malay schoolteacher named 
Mansoor Adabi in a Moslem ceremony 
(Newsweek, Aug. 14). Three weeks ago 
the Singapore Supreme Court annulled . 
the marriage and ordered her returned 
to her Roman Catholic mother. Bertha 
wept hysterically, but agreed to go to 
Holland pending a final court decision 
next March. 

All that remained was for the Supreme 
Court to reject an appeal by Che Aminah 
and Mansoor Adabi. A mob of 3,000 
Moslems, gathered outside the white 
courthouse, chanted: “Allah is great. We 
will obey only Allah and his commands.” 
Then they charged, flailing fence posts 
torn from the adjoining Singapore Cricket 
Club, and hurling stones, bottles, and 
even their wooden sandals. Club-swingine 
police, holding basketwork shields shoul- 
der to shoulder, drove them back. 

Racial Hate: Riots spread like a flash 
fire. Communist agitators quickly took 
over with the cry: “Foreigners, get out!” 
Europeans were dragged from buses and 
beaten. Automobiles and trucks were 
overturned and burned. A length of run- 
way at the Kalang Airport was torn up. 
Europeans barricaded in the Raffles 
Hotel coughed and wept as police tear 
gas billowed through the broken windows. 
One European woman, with both arms 
broken, was thrown into a 6-foot sewer. 

By the time order was restored, with 
the aid of troops, a British riot squad had 
spirited Bertha and her mother from the 
Catholic Convent of the Good Shepherd 
to a Royal Dutch airliner which carried 
them safely to the Netherlands. Her new 
home town of Bergen op Zoom wel- 
comed the sulky little girl with flags and 
flowers. The British in Singapore were 
left to ponder the speed with which 
racial and religious hatred could inflame 
the Malays in their vital outpost. 





Reuter— European Photos 


Singapore rioted to rescue Bertha (with amah and mother, left) from a Catholic convent and return to Holland 
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WAR: 


Doubt It, Says Lloyd’s 


Are we on the threshold of the third 
world war? Lloyd’s of London will give 
you 50 to 1 odds against it. 

The Canadian Philatelic International 
Exhibition, planning a show next Sept. 
21-29, asked the famous British firm to 
insure its stamp collection against war 
damage. Lloyd’s, which has insured 
everything from ocean liners to sailors’ 
false teeth, charged a premium of 2 per 
cent of the value of the stamps, which 
‘vorks out at 50 to 1. 

“I’m just as optimistic as Lloyd’s,” 
Prime Minister Louis S. St. Laurent 
smilingly told a press conference. But 
he didn’t tell reporters how come. 


LABOR: 


Boot for a Red Union 


For many Canadians, the start of the 
cold war will always be remembered as 
a summer’s day in 1946, when Com- 
munists Pat Sullivan, T.G. McManus, and 
Dewar Ferguson ordered their 10,000- 
strong Canadian Seamen’s Union into 
battle against the major Canadian inland- 
water shipping operators. 

A bloody summer of strife on the 
Great Lakes followed. Gangs of strikers 
lay in wait for ships as they ran the 
gantlet at the Soo, Welland, and Corn- 
wall Canals. Trim ships out of Superior 
arrived in Montreal with shattered super- 
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Acme 
In Again: Camillien Houde, in- 
terned during the last war for 
urging French Canadians not to 
register, was elected to his sev- 
enth term as Mayor of Montreal. 
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structures and sabotaged engines. Crews 
fought off invaders with steam hoses. 

The CSU won the strike but it was 
badly discredited and split within itself. 
Sullivan repudiated both the union and 
the Communist Party and went into 
hiding for his life. He returned later to 
form his own Canadian Lake Seamen’s 
union, which was eventually taken over 
by the Seafarers International Union 
(AFL). The SIU signed up most of 
the lake operators. 

When deep-sea operators signed up 
with the SIU in 1949 the discarded 
Communist union was still strong enough 
to tie up Canadian ships in Britain, 
France, Italy, South Africa, the West 
Indies, Australia, and New Zealand. 
There was a series of disastrous dock 
strikes in trade-hungry Britain, brought 
on with the help of Communist leaders 
among British dock workers. 

McManus broke with the Communists 
over the issue of Korea (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 20). Ferguson was left alone to 
direct his remaining few hundred faith- 
ful from his dingy, walkup headquarters 
in downtown Toronto. Last week he and 
the remnants of the CSU were dealt 
the coup de grace: the Canadian Labor 
Relations Board revoked CSU’s certi- 
fication as bargaining agent for seamen 
of a St. Lawrence shipping company, 
Branch Lines, Ltd., one of the few firms 
with which the group still had a contract. 

Reasoning: The board had no legis- 
lation like the American Taft-Hartley 
Act to fall back on. It simply decided 
that a Communist-dominated union was 
no longer a trade union because its 
“primary purpose” was not that of “reg- 
ulating relations between employers and 
employes,” as the Canadian Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Act requires. 

The board quoted the British Gov- 
ernment’s white paper on the 1949 dock 
strikes and added: “The board regards 
these incidences as evidence of the close 
association [of the CSU] with foreign 
elements of the international Communist 
front in the promotion of international 
Communist policies and activities which 
are entirely foreign to the purpose of 
a trade union under the act.” 

In effect, the decision said Communist 
unions were noi illegal because they 
were Communist but because they acted 
like Communists. With an eye on the 
close connection between the powerful 
Canadian Congress of Labor and the 
socialist Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation, the Labor Relations Board 
gave assurance that the political afilietion 
of an organization did not affect its sta*us 
as a trade union. 

Others weren’t so sure. The conser- 
vative Toronto Globe and Mail editori- 
alized: “Generally acceptable to public 
opinion as this new technique of dealing 
with Communist-dominated unions might 
be, it wor: be well to have the power 
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Out Again: Ice queen Barbara 
Ann Scott decided to move from 
her staid home town, Ottawa, 
to Toronto, because it “seemed 
like a place to have some fun.” 


to use it clearly defined At the 
moment, the decision appears to make 
any sort of political or economic activity 
by labor unions a possibly illegal function. 
This is a doubtful principle.” 


CRIME: 


Bomb Repercussions 


Last March, J. Albert Guay, a thin- 
faced Quebec jewelry salesman, was con- 
victed of the murder of his wife and 
sentenced to hang in January. It was the 
murder weapon that made the case sen- 
sational. Guay had planted a time bomb 
which blew up a Canadian Pacific plane 
on which his wife was traveling. Twenty- 
two other passengers died with her. 

The verdict was only the beginning 
of the case. For Guay had neither made 
the bomb nor put it on the plane. 

On Nov. 27 Genereux Ruest, 54-year- 
old watchmaker, crippled from the waist 
down but a wizard with his hands, went 
on trial for murder. He was charged with 
“deliberately helping” Guay kill his wife 
by fashioning the intricate mechanism. 
Ruest admitted he had made the part, 
but said he thought it was to be used to 
blow up stumps. A French-speaking Que- 
bec jury heard 87 witnesses, deliberated 
twenty minutes, and on Dec. 13 brought 
in its verdict: coupable. Ruest was set- 
tenced to hang March 16. 

This left only Mrs. Arthur Pitre, hard- 
voiced, 42-year-old sister of Ruest and 
friend of Guay, who had delivered the 
packaged bomb to the plane. On Dec. 
15 she, too, was cherged with murder. 


Newsweek, December 25, 1950 
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“Freedom of thought 


and independence 


of action...”’ 


DONALD W. DOUGLAS 


President, Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 


“Freedom of thought and independence of action are among the keynotes 
of America’s economy. They are fundamental to our way of life. Systematic 
savings through the Payroll Savings Plan help the individual maintain his own 
independence and freedom of action and make us strong as a nation.” 


In more than 21,000 large companies (employing 100 
or more) and in many smaller companies, more than 
8,000,000 men and women are helping to keep America 
strong. By systematic saving in U. S. Savings Bonds they 
are doing their part to offset inflationary tendencies . . . 
they are building a reservoir of future purchasing power 
to support industry...they are providing financial inde- 
pendence for themselves and their families. 

The widespread success of the Payroll Savings Plan is 
an excellent example of ofir freedom of thought and inde- 
pendence of action. Far-sighted employers offered these 
8,000,000 Americans an opportunity to enroll in the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. There was no pressure, no emotional 
stimulation. A Payroll Savings Plan application was placed 
sbefore them. They “signed up”—to the benefit of them- 


selves, their companies and their country. 

Has every man and woman in your company been 
offered an opportunity to share in the benefits of the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan? How about the newer employees? How 
about those who did not sign before but may wish to do 
so now? Delegate one of your top executives to conduct a 
person-to-person canvass of your employees to make sure 
that every man and woman gets an application blank. You 
don’t have to urge them to enroll, or to increase their pres- 
ent allotment—they are anxious to build for their own in- 
dependence. 

Get in touch with your State Director, U. S. Treasury 
Department, Savings Bonds Division. He is ready to help 
you—with a package plan that reduces your work to the 
minimum. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Depart- 
ment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the G. M. Basford Company and 
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Karen got a Christmas tree... 


Party for Karen: Doomed to die within 
a year or two of leukemia, 18-month-old 
KAREN Morrisette of Exeter, N.H., had 
a big surprise when she boarded the train 
with her mother for her weekly trip to a 
Boston hospital. Conductor Harry Bow- 
EN (left) and trainman Tuomas GEary, 
who-had grown fond of Karen in all her 
traveling, decorated a Christmas tree 
hung with gifts for her in the train. 


Nenfiction: In Corning, Calif., patrol- 
man Dick Tracy was promoted to Chief 
of Police—without the aid of B. O. Plenty 
or a two-way wrist radio. “I get kidded a 
lot,” Tracy admitted. 


Clesing Im: Mickey CouEN, the West 
Coast gambler who has seen half a dozen 
intimates killed or wounded in the last 
few years, lost another close friend last 
week. He was SAMUEL RUMMEL, 44- 
year-old attorney for the Los Angeles 
underworld, killed by a shotgun blast 
from an ambush outside his home in the 
Hollywood Hills. Picked up by police 
right after the killing, Cohen gasped: 
“Oh, God—it’s not so.” 


The Paws That Refreshes: “It's all in 
the mind,” said Dr. Homer F. Marsu, a 
bacteriologist of the University of Okla- 
homa. When the Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
of Oklahoma was sued for $8,000 by 
Tuomas Owens, a fireman who said he 
was made ill by finding a dead mouse in 
his Coke, Marsh was called to testify for 
the defense. He explained that the 2 to 
7 per cent acid in each bottle of Coke 
protects the human body from bacteria. 
“Do you mean to say this drink would not 
be harmful?” asked Owens’s attorney, 
holding up the bottle in question. 
“That's right,” said Marsh. He removed 
the cap from the bottle and drained the 
liquid, leaving the mouse inside. “Tastes 
a little musty, that’s all,” he commented. 
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Thrifty Dutch: The Rev. JAN WRISTERS, 
a Calvinist clergyman, arrived in New 
Orleans from The Netherlands with his 
wife, six children, a car, and a prefabri- 
cated house complete with pilings, insu- 
lation, and hardware. When he visited 
the United States in December 1949, 
Wristers found the housing situation “al- 
most frightening.” So when Holland’s Re- 
formed Churches Council decided to 
send him to New Orleans to establish a 
mission for Dutch sailors, the minister 
had a house built to his specifications in 
The Netherlands at a fourth of what it 
would have cost here. 


Chris Crossed: “Please do not let me 
into the gym! Please do not feed me!” 
reads the sign on the back of Curisto- 
PHER TAYLOR, 2%, of Providence, R. I. It 
was put there by Chris’s father, RicHarD 


Acme 


... Chris got a sign for his snowsuit 


TAYLOR, an instructor at Brown Univer- 
sity, because so many students at Brown’s 
Marvel Gymnasium fed Chris candy and 
ice cream between meals that it upset 
his balanced diet. - 


Unele Clem: When British Prime 
Minister CLEMENT ATTLEE arrived in 
Washington for his talks with President 
Truman, he wore a sprig of white heath- 
er in his buttonhole. Eight-year-old 
HEATHER NORDHEIMER of East Orange, 
N.J., spotted it in a newsreel and wrote 
Attlee a note: “Could you be kind enough 
to send me a sprig when you return to 
your country? ... My name is Heather.” 
She enclosed a gift for “an English Girl 
Guide” from “an American Brownie.” 
Attlee wrote Heather a note in longhand 
promising to find some of the flowers for 
her when he got back to England. 


Apples and Lemons: Golden Apple 
awards for the “most cooperative” film 
stars, chosen annually by the Hollywood 
Women’s Press Club, went to Loret7va 
Younc and ALan Lapp. Runners-up: 
Marie WILSON, J@an CRAWFORD, and 
Joun Derek. “Least cooperative” stars, 
according to the newswomen, are OLIvia 
DE HAVILLAND and RoBEerT MITCHUM. 


Washington Merry-Go-Round: Life 
in the capital seemed confusing to 
MicHAEL DiSALLE, who was sworn in 
recently as the new price-control chief. 
“The thing that surprises me most,” he 
told a friend, “is that half the people I’m 
introduced to are identified as people 
who do the thinking for someone else.” 


Nero the Great: Gloom descended 
over the St. Louis Zoo at the death of 
Nero, the eight-year-old chimpanzee 
who has delighted thousands of children 
as the star of the zoo’s daily animal show. 
Since his first walk-on’ part in the show 
three years ago, Nero outshone all the 
other chimps on the trapeze swings, 
ponies, stilts, the unicycle, or at the 
wheel of a jeep. Zoo director GEorcE 
VIERHELLER sighed: “It’s like a ball club 
losing DiMaggio or Musial.” 


Toujours Gai: Sixty-four-year-old Mrs. 
Apa VapeEerR of Muskegon, Mich., was 
arrested for throwing snowballs. She was 
charged with being drunk and disorderly 
after she knocked the cap off patrolman 
HILMAN BupRDIN. 


First Picture: Held by her proud 
grandfather, Secretary of the Treasury 
Joun Snyper, and her mother Druciz 


SnypER Horton, month-old Eviyn 
SPENCER Horton posed for her camera 
debut in her Bethesda, Md., home. 
Drucie will shortly return to her Wash- 
ington television program. 


International 


Evlyn had her picture taken 
Newsweek 
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Once Burned ... Pavut HuME, music 
Apple critic of The Washington Post who got an 
” film angry letter from PREsmENT TRUMAN for 
‘wood criticizing daughter MARGARET’s singing, 
RETTA was careful to sidestep any further argu- 
rs-up: ments. His review of a concert by 
, and Vircinia Davis began: “If I may venture 
stars, to express an opinion ...” 
YLIVIA 
UM. Long-Distance Marriage: Only last 
month BARBARA STANWYCcK told an inter- 
: Life viewer that she and her husband RoBERT rege Bae i Se 
1g to @§ TayLor often had disagreements, “but I ctl te F L y t-S {| 
orn in like it better that way. Sometimes we get ee ent arges e ing 
chief. J} so mad ... we don’t speak for days. That’s a 
t,” he better than these lovey-dovey things.” 


le I'm ff But last week the film stars announced \ as oe ai. fh F YEAR QLD 
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The Taylors: Not so “lovey-dovey” 


their impending divorce, after eleven 
years, in a joint statement: “ ... Because 
of professional requirements, we have 


Scotland, the art of — 
igning and founding 


: a | inter’s type goes back 
been separated just too often and too ver 200 years. The Scotch 


long. We really tried [but] . . . there will 
be a California divorce. Neither of us has 
any other romantic interest whatsoever.” 
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‘Sweetheart of °54°: Nina WARREN, 
l7-year-old daughter of Gov. Earl +. n d 
Warren of California, who was stricken es 


with polio on Nov. 7, was named sweet- toon scorch WHISKIES 
heart of the 1954 class of Boston Univer- ope oo 
> ms - ae ; “Sy . YEARS 

sity's College of Business Administration, ®ern eo g 


a OH 2 
Along with a box of Christmas’ gifts, Nina ; GRANT S 
received a note: “We thought ... making ; 
you our ‘sweetheart’ would bring a little : 


more joy to you.” Distr, GLASGOW, scorean™” 

: 4 THe ERIES, aL LvEN 

Hair of the Dog: Rocky, a purebred i EGLENFIDDICH aver de 

boxer belonging to Mr. and Mrs. NorMAN ‘. eh atlas dee 

Berc of Seattle, got to be such a rum- i SU Stnenern 86 U.S-PROOF 

hound that he had to be put on the é es MN, Wenove eConnconronATy uth Bexery drop. a4 
wagon. Fond of “Bourbon, Scotch, or beer ‘ SOLE oreTR IO O an? eases ia, Wi 
it makes no difference,” Rocky was in teats ngh OO % a Te ee ane’ the 
demand at numerous gatherings and was fe . ere, sort en exclusive proprietors of 
the life of the party. But recently, ac- a elo ven Saver _ the Balvenie-Glenlivet 
cording to Berg, “Rocky came home, : a and se plagaiete panier 
potted to the eyeballs, in a taxicab, at 5 | 2 : eg eat 
a.m.” Next day he had a whopping hang- = % 

over, “ice bag, bicarbonate, and all”—and SOLE US DISTRIBUTORS 


erations! Wt had to take the pledge. “AMPORT DIVISION: Austin. Nichols C Go.. Inc. BROOKLYN — NEW YORK 
en 
December 25, 1950 
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Anemia and Infection 


During the second world war, military 
doctors were seriously concerned over a 
1edical problem that received almost no 
publicity. Hundreds of service men with 
infected wounds were developing ane- 
mia. And in no medical textbook was 
there word on the possible connection 
between infection and this blood disease. 
To track down this phenomenon the 
Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 


Wintrobe and Cartwright test an anemic porker 


opment, and later the United States 
Public Health Service, called upon Cana- 
dian-born Dr. Maxwell M. Wintrobe, a 
hematology (blood studies) expert. 
Wintrobe’s long-range research in the 
chemistry of blood formation had gained 
him a national reputation at Johns 
Hopkins University as early as 1935 and 
a post as head of the department of 
medicine at the University of Utah's 
medical school in 1943. 

Even though anemia is now satisfac- 
torily controlled by liver extract, folic 
acid, and vitamin B,,, some of the 
causes of this disease are still unknown. 
Attempts to reproduce anemia in labora- 
tory animals, fed a near-human diet, have 
all fallen short of complete success. But 
because most anemias are blood-defi- 
ciency diseases, most of the sources that 
Dr. Wintrobe and his associates have 
investigated reveal practical information 
concerning red cell formation. 

In laboratory pigs fed a diet defi- 
cient in folic acid, Dr. Wintrobe and 
one fellow rcsearcher, Dr. George 
Cartwright, have beeri able to produce 
many important symptoms of pernicious 
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anemia. Other diets lacking in vitamin 
B, and pantothenic acid have caused 
nervous-system changes in the pigs sim- 
ilar to the nerve degeneration in human 
anemia. Especially significant, when the 
Utah animals received diets deficient in 
vitamin B,, their bodies showed disturb- 
ance of the iron metabolism. 

The link between the blood’s iron con- 
tent and the anemia associated with 
wound infection is Wintrobe’s current 
task. Working amid litter upon litter of 
squealing Chester White pigs last week, 


Don Christian 





the research teams labored to solve a 
problem that may affect thousands of 
battle casualties. For, Wéintrobe ex- 
plained, “it has become quite clear that 
when infection develops in the body 
from a wound or other cause, the quan- 
tity of iron in the fluid portion of the 
blood (plasma) often becomes greatly re- 
duced.” So the Utah studies, now carried 
over to human beings as well as pigs, seek 
to pinpoint the mechanism whereby in- 
fections influence iron metabolism. 

Iron and Sleep: On this score, the 
49-year-old hematologist could cautiously 
report a few leads: “We have also learned 
that infection in some way upsets the 
body as a whole so that its iron metabo- 
lism is disturbed.” But the Utah tests 
have also shown that it is not possible to 
treat the anemia infection by simple in- 
jections of iron. In this form of the dis- 
ease, even massive doses of iron have 
no effect on the anemia. 

Meanwhile, in their exhaustive study 
of anemia and wound infection, the Utah 
scientists turned up a kernel of valuable 
information on the relation between iron 
and sleep in man. The researchers con- 


ee 


firmed a group of European studies indi- 
cating that the amount of iron in the 
blood plasma of a normal individual ebbs 
and flows with work and sleep. 

This rhythmically regular “diurnal var. 
iation” not only exists; it can be turned 






topsy-turvy by reversing the usual hours § 
and activity. Blood 





of wakefulness 
samples were taken from twelve subjects 
at intervals of from two to four hours 
beginning at 9 a.m., and from seven 
subjects beginning at 5 p.m. In the case 
of day workers, the mean level of iron 
in the plasma was found to be about 148 
per cent of normal at 9 a.m., tapering off 
sharply to about 66 per cent of normal by 
5 p.m. The studies showed that iron 
levels in night workers are highest in the 
afternoon or evening when they start 
their work, and lowest in the morning 
after completing the night-long tasks. 
What of the possible relation between 
the anemia and infection link and the 
iron and sleep relationship? The Utah 
scientists did not say. But other doctors 
guessed that the irregularities in iron 
content might be caused by a worker’ 
response to the strain of his job. In the 
case of a serviceman, it would not be 
unlikely that a change in iron metabolism 
during battle stress might result in 
anemia or almost any other disease. 




































Big Radium Beam 


Fifty grams of radium—the largest 
amount of the precious metal ever to be 
stored in a single apparatus—will be used 
for cancer therapy at Roosevelt Hospital 
in New York. This tenth of a pound of 
radium, worth approximately $1,000,000, 
will give the hospital the strongest ra- 
dium-beam machine in the world. 

The metal will be bolted inside a 3k- 
ton, keg-shaped lead container buried 
deep below the earth at Ninth Avenue 
and 58th Street. This device, designed 
by Dr. Gioacchino Failla, Columbia Uni- 
versity radiologist-physicist, will hold 25 
two-gram units of radium sulphate, each 
unit enclosed in a jacket of stainless steel. 
From holes in the lead shield, 25 sepa- 
rate rays will escape, thus splitting the 
radium into a number of sources and di- 
recting multiple beams at the cancer 
site. Dangerous alpha and beta rays are 
screened out with lead and steel filters 
and the cancer-killing gamma rays (simi- 
lar to X-rays) softened without reducing 
their helpful qualities. 

While demonstrating a model of his 
new machine last week (see cut), Dr. 



















Failla explained that the beams are com § . 
paratively weak until they converge i. 
great force on the tumor, even when iti § 

buried as deep as 4 inches under the 




















flesh. So advanced internal cancer can be 
treated without damaging the healthy 
tissues surrounding the malignant area. 
Concentrated on the diseased part, the 
gamma rays are said to have some ad- 
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Failla: Healing from a fortune 
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vantages over ordinary X-ray treatment. 

The Roosevelt Hospital radium, a by- 
product of African mining operations, was 
lent for five years through the coopera- 
tion of the’ Union Miniére du Haut 
Katanga of Brussels, Belgium. Dr. 
Douglas Quick, Roosevelt radiologist who 
will direct the apparatus, saic it would 
be ready for use by April 1951. 











Know Your Nerves 


As a young man, Walter C. Alvarez 
faced failure. Because of bad nerves, 
inherited from his mother, his health was 
poor and his working capacity limited. 
“Our relatives are given us to show what 
we shouldn’t be and do,” he reasoned. 
And he started a fight against his 
mother’s pattern of worrying, fretting, 
and living the hard way. 

It worked. Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, now 
the Mayo Clinic’s internationally famous 
internist, learned that when he hoarded 
his energies, he had enough for two 
jobs: one as a doctor and the other as 
researcher, writer, lecturer, and teacher. 
He won out against his inherited tenden- 
cies because he knew what he must fight. 
Last week, Alvarez, 66, published a little 
book,* “How to Live With Your Nerves,” 
telling others the way. 

People hate to be called “nervous,” 
Alvarez writes. They flare up and say: 
You mean that I am an excitable foo! ... 
imagining my pain?” 

“You should never be ashamed of your 
nerves,” the Mayo doctor replies. “You 
should be ashamed only if you do not 
ty to control them.” 
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*Wilcox & Follett. 30 pages. 60 cents. 
December 25, 1950 
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To live easily with your nerves, he ex- 
plains, you must first get acquainted with 
them and the tricks they play on you. 
For instance, the first time you have a 
heart palpitation with missing beats, you 
may think it is the end. But when the 
doctor assures you that your heart is 
sound and your trouble is due to your 
nerves, you will learn to pass off the next 
attack with a cheerful “There is my old 
friend again.” 

When you suffer your first sick head- 
ache with nausea and vision failure, you 
are likely to be panic-stricken over 
thought of a brain tumor. But when you 
hear that it is a migraine headache, 
which is nervous in origin and has never 
killed anyone, you will lose your fear. 

leonemize: One of the secrets of liv- 
ing with your nerves is never to squander 
energy on things that do not count. “We 
should never notice slights; we should 
seldom allow anyone to hurt our feelings; 
and we must never hold a grudge,” 
Alvarez says. If we are wise, he adds, we 
will not expect much consideration from 
others; then if we do not get any, we will 
not be upset or unhappy. 

If you have inherited your father’s 
quick temper along with his prominent 
nose, you need not blow your top as often 
as he did. If you have your mother’s 
jittery disposition as avell as her brown 
eyes and red hair, you need not worry 
yourself sick over improbable disaster. 
You can live with your nerves, happily 
and profitably, by following Dr. Alvarez’s 
practical advice: 

“Isolate every troublesome business, 
family, social, or community situation. 
For each, ask yourself: Is it my problem 
to solve? Can it be solved at this moment? 
How can I settle it once and for all? 

“Seek professional advice, if necessary. 
Then dispose of the problem quickly.” 


Alvarez: A nervous heritage 














“A penny saved 
is two pence clear.” 


—Ben Franklin's ‘‘Necessary Hints,“ 1736 


In days when venture capital comes 
not forth, cutting costs in thy shop 


plows money back into thy business. 
—Acme Steel Notebook, 1950* 


How healthy does your profit 
margin look in the face of higher 
taxes, higher costs? 


Now—when pennies saved 
can mean the difference between 
profit and loss—is the time to ob- 
serve the old American business 
virtues of efficiency and thrift. 

Improved efficiency and 
greater thrift in the fields of 
packaging, shipping and mate- 
rials handling are exactly what 
Acme Steel methods and prod- 
ucts are achieving for some 
50,000 users in almost every 
industry. 


A written request on your 
business letterhead, specifying 
the Acme Steel products in 
which you are interested, will 
bring you free booklets contain- 
ing full details, 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
Dept. NW-120, 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago 8 
There are 46 Acme Steel service offices in 
the principal cities of the U.S. and Canada. 





Stitching cartons with an Acme Silver- 
stitcher is usually two to five times faster 
than other methods of carton assembly. 


Acme Stee! depends on a lot of 
other businesses, big and small. 
We buy each year about 35,000 
items, ranging from coal and semi- 
finished steel to paper clips from 
some 1800 suppliers all over 
the country. 


ACME STEELSTRAP flat steel strapping and 
ACME UNIT-LOAD carload bracing BAND, 
SEALS and TOOLS @ ACME SILVERSTITCHER 
machines @ ACME SILVERSTITCH stitching wire 
@ ACME-MORRISON METAL STITCHERS and 
BOOK STITCHERS @ ACME-CHAMPION BAG 
STITCHERS @ ACME HOT AND COLD ROLLED 
STRIP STEEL @ ACME GALVA-BOND steel slat 
stock for Venetian blinds @ ACME STEEL 
SPECIALTIES, including hoops, corrugated fast- 
eners, nail-on strapping @ ACME STEEL ACCES- 
SORIES—snips, cutters, punches, tool mounts, 
reel stands, coil holders, coil trays. 

*The sagest maxims of Ben Franklin, together with 


modern parallels, appear in Acme Steel Notebook, 
1950. We have a free copy for you. Just ask for it. 
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The ‘Dunkerque’ Story 


For days, correspondents in Tokyo and 
Korea had sat tight on the grimmest story 
of the war so far: the evacuation from the 
Hungnam beachhead. On Dec. 12, as 
more and more troops began to enter the 
rescue ships, General MacArthur's head- 
quarters asked newsmen to cease all 
mention of troop movements except 
when the forces were in actual contact 
with the enemy. The correspondents 
clammed up. 

At 11:01 a.m. that same day a cabled 
story from the Reuters (British news 
service) Tokyo bureau cleared through 
the agency's New York message center. 
In the seventh paragraph it spoke of a 
fleet standing off Hungniam, prepared for 
an evacuation which “some front-line re- 
ports said had already begun.” At 2:34 
p.m. Reuters moved the “reports” up to 
the first paragraph for a night lead and 
the terrible name “Dunkerque” began 
blazing across the banner headlines of 
United States papers served by Reuters. 

In Tokyo it was like opening a dike. At 
45 minutes after midnight on the 13th, 
Russell Brines, chief of the Associated 


Desfor: A picture of the port... 


Press's Tokyo bureau, sent his bulletin: 
“Sea evacuation of battered United Na- 
tions forces presumably was under way 
today.” Four minutes later he cabled 
graphic evidence: “Associated Press pho- 
tographer Max Desfor flew over the 
evacuation fleet Tuesday [the 12th] and 
reported transports and freighters were 
being loaded with men and material. 
Desfor took several photographs showing 
the operation.” By 1:23 a.m. Brines had 
expanded the bulletin to a detailed ac- 
counting of units being evacuated. 
And whence. 

Not until 2:22 a.m. did the United 
Press crack open its evacuation stories, 
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following them up with a special “bulle- 
tin, editors,” saying that the story had 
been held up at Army request and was 
being released “only because the Associ- 
ated Press and Reuters already have 
carried it.” 

The International News Service stuck 
it out longest of all. Not until 4:03 a.m., 
after all the other’ services had spilled 
the story, did INS release its copy. 

Even as the stories went from receiv- 
ing teletypes to newspaper composing 
rooms across the land, the military in 
Korea and Japan knew that they were 
facing the gravest peril from the press in 
the war so far. Chinese Communist troops 
were being given ample American con- 
firmation of the Hungnam situation and 
could plan their attacks accordingly. By 
Friday they seemed to be doing just that. 

Efforts to recall the stories were futile. 
Next best thing was immediately to ask 
correspondents to blackout all further 
news of the evacuation. Just who might 
be blamed for starting the security 
breach was a tangled matter of war- 
strung nerves and split-hair interpreta- 
tions. Reuters, for instance, claimed that 
Tokyo headquarters had decided that 
Reuters’s vague paragraph was not cause 


Brines: A report of the picture 


for the detailed, 
that followed. 

Correspondents, meantime, had yet 
another blackout to work under. Not only 
were evacuation stories taboo but so also 
were stories about the manner in which 
such a blackout had been decided. Sub- 
sequent reports, in which news of the 
evacuation was painfully, and obviously, 
absent just said that for safety’s sake 
troop movements wouldn't be mentioned. 
The inevitable battle among the corre- 
spondents about what had happened and 
what was needed to guard against its 
repetition was thus shrouded. 

At home, however, tempers flared a 


competitive reports 


bit. The UP’s Tokyo bureau chief, 
Earnest Hoberecht (citing the AP dis. 
patch as the security breach) asked his 
office if he should renew pressure for the 
regular Army censorship most corre- 
spondents had wanted since the war be- 
gan. From UP’s general manager, Earl 
Johnson, a cable flashed right back: 
“Strongly recommend against ever asking 
for controls of any sort. We are entirely 
competent to conform to [a voluntary 
censorship] code and our interest in secu- 
rity is as vital as the Army’s. If [an oppo- 
sition service] must invite an official 
bridle to save them from their own trig- 
ger-happy blunders that’s their business, 
[This] should not be construed as com- 
bating field censorship if Army desires 
establish same ...” 

This week General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters announced the formation of a 
“press advisory division.” It will advise 
correspondents on security and screen 
photographers’ pictures. “The division 
may suggest rewrites or deletions in press 
copy,” the announcement said, “but will 
not censor it. The press will remain on a 
voluntary censorship basis.” 


Hellbox 


PSince February 1949, when Harper’ 
magazine published an anonymous article 
entitled “Washington’s Armchair Corre- 
spondents,” Washington correspondents, 
upbraided for laziness, have wondered 
who did it to them. Guesses were usually 
confined to big-name newsmen. Last 
week, because of a fluke, they could stop 
guessing. A postcard from Harper's had 
come into the United Press office in 
Washington, addressed to a young‘ girl 
reporter named Joan Marble who left 
UP’s radio-news department last year. 
The card said that Harper's was clearing 
its files and asked simply if Miss Marble 
wanted the return of the original manv- 
script of her article, “Washington’s Am- 
chair Correspondents.” 

PIn Lincoln, Neb., last week, a long- 
standing enmity between the editors of 
the morning and evening Journal and the 
afternoon Star gave way to the pressure 
of rising production costs. Now under 
way: a_merger of the papers’ printing 
facilities and a shift of editions to a 
noncompetitive schedule. 
Three and a half years ago, after an 
unsuccessful strike in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., the International Typographical 
Union (AFL) set up its own daily in the 
town and named it The Free Press. Last 
week, The Free Press’s managing editor, 
night news editor, farm editor, and two 
reporters decided that the name was 
belied by actions. Charging that the ITU 
wanted all controversial stories (elec- 
tions, etc.) submitted to its Indianapolis 
headquarters or to the Colorado Springs 
Chamber of Commerce for clearance, 
the staffers resigned. 
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Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Herndon and Vern: Church was out 


A Sunday in Ellenton 


Like everyone else in Ellenton, S.C., 
Mike Cassels, proprietor of the town’s 
general store, was upset about having to 
pack up and move to make way for the 
site of America’s first H-bomb plant. As 
reporters and cameramen swarmed over 
the town, Mike drawled, “you oughta be 
writin’ a sympathetic story ... we’ah in 
trouble down here.”* Last week, nerves 
on edge and suspicious of the journalistic 
invasion, some of Ellenton’s citizens de- 
cided to make trouble for someone else. 
Their choice was a team from Redbook 
magazine; Booton Herndon, a writer, and 
Ike Vern, a photographer. 

Suddenly, as Vern prepared to photo- 
graph Ellentonians leaving their Baptist 
church, a group of worshippers started 
slugging. Vern, juggling two cameras as 
he beat’ his retreat, got a seriously 
blackened eye. Herndon, alongside, felt 
his false front teeth (acquired after a 
second-world-war battle in Belgium) 


2 knocked out, with his .assailant’s wrist 


watch snagged on them. “Gimme mah 
damn watch,” the Ellentonian shouted. 
Herndon did, and promptly got another 
thump for his pains. After the pair got to 
their cars and escaped, Herndon recalled 


m the scene as being like a nightmare: “I'd 


never before seen anyone's face when 
they wanted to kill me.” 

Then, ironically, he went back to New 
York to write just the sort of story Mike 
Cassels had wanted all along. “But,” said 
Herndon, “it won’t be as easy now.” 

For Vern there was more practical 
action: pushing an American Society of 
Magazine Photographers’ plan for a Fed- 
eral law making interference with a 
newsman automatic third-degree assault. 








*Cassels’s son, Louis, a Washington, D. C., staffer 
<te United Press, had written one such story him- 
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Arctic Sharecroppers 


Two hundred years ago the Aleutians, 
the rocky steppingstones from Alaska to 
Russia, were probably the most thickly 
settled area in the Western. Hemisphere. 
Between 15,000 and 25,000 Aleuts lived 
on the small fogbound islands that stretch 
about 1,000 miles.,A century ago the 
natives numbered less than 5,000. And 
today fewer than 700 survive. 

The first depletion in their ranks came 
from mass slaughtering of the Aleuts by 
the Russians, who in the eighteenth cen- 
tury jumped at the commercial gains to 
be made from the skins of seals and sea 
otters. The United States, which ac- 
quired the islands in 1867 and which 
leases them mainly to fur companies 
(who take otter, blue fox, some red fox), 
has not stopped the depletion. The Aleut, 
once a simple, self-sufficient man who ate 
sea lion and walrus and used the skins for 
clothing and the furs for bedding, is now 
a man without hope. Although fairly 
friendly, he has none of the cheerfulness 
of his Eskimo cousins. And, unlike the 
neighboring Eskimo, he has lost his own 
culture: He goes to the Russian Orthodox 
Church,’ eats preserved and canned 
American food, wears dungarees, and 
reads the Sears, Roebuck catalogue. 

This week Theodore P. Bank Jr., a 
University of Michigan graduate student, 
was back on campus from an expedition 
to the Aleutians. His interest in them, 
aroused by a Navy hitch there during the 
war, has led him twice to return to the 
islands. This time he has come home, as 
have previous ethnological expeditions, 
with a grim story of these people who, 
plagued by poverty and disease, are 
fighting a losing battle for survival. 

Unemployment is widespread. Some 
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natives hunt and fish; some work in the 
stores of the Alaskan Native Service, and 
the best-off trap seals in the Pribilof 
Islands for about $800 a year. But most 


now depend on some form of public 
‘ assistance such as territorial old-age ben- 


efits, aid to dependent children, or the 
outright dole of the service. 
Sickness thrives on the Aleuts’ meager 


diet—about a third as many calories as. 


the average American’s. In Atka (see 
cut), about half of the 86 inhabitants have 
tuberculosis, and about 40 per cent some 
form of venereal disease. Such maladies 
as whooping cough and measles are likely 
to be fatal to them, for they have built up 
no “racial immunity” to the white man’s 
germs. Their medical help is limited to 
the American schoolteachers’ first-aid ex- 
perience, and the nearest hospital is as 
far as 1,000 miles away in Alaska. 
Salvation: For these disease- and 
poverty-stricken people Bank has re- 
commendations that he will present to 
the Department of the Interior, which is 
responsible for United States territories. 
The Aleuts’ economy, he feels, should 
be revamped. First, the islanders should 
be centralized in a single community 
which ‘could be served by a _ hospital. 
Fishing should be revived as an industry, 
the United States Government estab- 
lishing a cannery for crab, cod liver, and 
salmon. The Aleuts’ diet, Bank says, could 
be improved in several ways: They 
should be encouraged to use native foods 
like seal oi] and blubber and local berries 
and edible plants—which they now spurn 
for American food. (“We don't like to be 
caught eating seaweed,” one Aleut told 
him. “You people would laugh at us.”) 
To Bank the situation is desperate. 
“The Aleuts kriow they're dying off,” he 
says. “And they know we know it. It’s 
time we did something about it—now.” 


Eyes for Blind Jets — 


Pound-pinching aeronautical enginvers 
would like to insist that any equipment 
installed in today’s fighter planes weigh 
absolutely nothing and occupy no space 
at all. This was the problem facin¥ mil- 
lionaire inventor William P. Lear in June 
1949, when the self-trained ex-garage 
mechanic undertook the design of an 
automatic pilot to land jet planes safely 
in any kind of weather. 

Four months later Lear (who is a dead 
ringer for his longtime friend Arthur 
Godfrey) had his gadget working, and 
last week the Air Force’s Air Matériel 
Command announced that it was in pro- 
duction. “The guts and core of the air 
defense of America,” was Air Force Gen- 
eral Sory Smith’s nutshell evaluation. 

The instrument, which is known as the 
F-5, consists of two boxes jam-packed 
with electronic hardware. Total weight: 
only 36 pounds. Cued by the beams 
of the electronic Instrument Landing 
System, now standard at most airports, 
the Lear F-5 so precisely manipulates the 
controls of planes flying as fast as 600 
miles an hour that it can bring a craft 
to within 5 feet of the ground before the 
human pilot has to take over. 

In addition to improving the fighter 
pilot’s chance of landing in one piece, 
Lear’s invention handles the routine busi- 
ness of flying. This leaves the flier fresher, 
more alert for combat. Last week Collier’s 
magazine announced that a group of avi- 
ation experts had chosen Lear as flying’s 
man of the year. He was awarded the 
Collier Trophy (established in 1911 by 
Robert C. Collier, son of. the magazine's 
founder), in other years awarded to such 
men as Orville Wright, Glenn H. Curtiss, 
Gen. H. H. Arnold, and Juan Trippe. 





The Aleutians: Atka, a dying town, and the Bezezekoff family, relatively prosperous on $25 a month 
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How TV Affects Small-Town Living and Vice Versa 


In appearance, industry, and mode of 
living, Bloomington, Ind. (population, 
28,000), might be any grass-roots me- 
tropolis. Settled 135 years ago in the 
gentle hills 50 miles due south of Indian- 
apolis, the town today is a quiet place of 
small homes, one country club, one bad 
slum, eleven bars, four banks, five movie 
houses, one newspaper, four department 
stores (including a J.C. Penney branch), 
and an affluent total of 43 churches. In- 
dustrially, Bloomington is stymied by a 
severe water shortage. Three years ago, 
voters stepped briefly out of traditional 
Republicanism to elect « young and pro- 
gressive Democratic mayor. With a big, 
new reservoir in the works, Mayor 
Thomas Lemon now is angling for new 
business to add to the town’s limestone 
industry, furniture factory, and five tele- 
vision-parts plants. As added inducement 
he can boast for Bloomington an old and 
a new distinction: the 130-year-old Uni- 
versity of Indiana and the thirteen- 
month-old television station, WTTV. 

Pattern: Bloomington is the smallest 
locality in the nation* to have its own 
TV station, a big-city, money-eating lux- 
ury that in the Hoosier town is making 
a profit. With 11,500 sets in the service 
area, WTTV is setting what one day 
may be the pattern for television’s effect 
on the small, local community. 

In New York City a survey disclosed 
that more than half the TV set owners 
had cut down on their moviegoing. 
In Bloomington, movie houses once 
crowded with students and townies alike 
now offer plenty of seats at any hour. 
Sports attendance has been so threat- 
ened by TV that the Big Ten this year 
banned telecasts. Bloomingtonians, sports 
fans to the core particularly when it 
comes to basketball, give up television to 
attend Indiana’s home games, but one of 
WTTV’s most popular shows is a telecast 
of the local high-school’s basketball 
games. Although the Sadler’s Wells Bal- 
let three weeks ago played to a full 
house in the university’s 3,788-seat audi- 
torium, the Hearts games that once 
dominated many a Bloomington parlor 
now have given way to television. In this 
fall’s election, the Republican candidates 
for congressman and sheriff both used 
WTTV in campaigns—and won. “You can 
be damn sure,” a local Democratic politi- 
cal wheel said last week, “that in the 
next election we are going to be on TV.” 
In short, Bloomington’s TV habits follow 
those of even the biggest cities. 

In order to bring Bloomington network 
TV shows, WTTV’s owner, Sarkes 
Tarzian, built his own microwave relay 





*Ames, Iowa, half the size of Bloomington, has 
WOI-TV, an educational station operating commer- 
cially only until nearby Des Moines’s video interests 
get government permission to bu::d outlets. 
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from Indianapolis to pick up Indiana’s 
only other station, and plans this week to 
pipe shows in from Cincinnati’s three 
network outlets. Again, it is locally that 
WTTV misses—partly through inertia, 
newness, and short staff and partly 
through red tape and unfamiliarity. The 
University of Indiana’s radio staff, thor- 
oughly preoccupied with a new campus 


hard to do,” Tarzian says of his family 
partnership, “because we figure there 
will be less competition.” So in 1946 
Tarzian set out to make one of TV’s most 
difficult parts, the tuner. Tarzian tuners 
today hog the market. There are four 
Tarzian plants in Bloomington and one 
each in New Jersey and Illinois—making 
tuners, selenium rectifiers (used in both 





Tarzian hired Robert Lemon to promote his TV and radio stations 


FM station, has little time for work on 
WTTYV, although there are many plans 
for “later.” Tarzian put a direct cable into 
the local high-school auditorium, con- 
veniently situated across the street from 
the station, but the overworked speech 
teacher has time for only one student 
show a week, called Meet Your Teacher. 

Sarkes Tarzian is a quiet and friendly 
Armenian-born Philadelphian. A brilliant 
electrical engineer, he was sent to 
Bloomington in 1940 to run a new Radio 
Corp. of America radio-manufacturing 
plant there. Tarzian turned out 1,100,000 
sets in one year before war converted the 
plant to making proximity fuses. While 
he wasn’t designing wartime devices, 
Tarzian figured out a new radio system 
called Hi-Fam, which he felt combined 
the best features of standard AM and 
FM broadcast. Determined to give it a 
try and fond of life in Bloomington, 
Tarzian left RCA in 1944 to set up with 
his wife, Mary, the firm of Sarkes 
Tarzian, Inc., consultant engineers and 
promoters of Hi-Fam. On the air in an 
experimental fashion until last June 
Tarzian’s Hi-Fam was finally, to his bitter 
disappointment, turned down by the 
FCC—but the engineer was by then up 
to his spectacles in television. 

“We like to get into things that are 


radios and TV sets), and television tubes. 
Sarkes Tarzian, Inc., employs 1,500 per- 
sons and grosses some $13,000,000 year- 
ly—all built out of the $40,000 life 
savings which Tarzian gambled on the 
thing that was “hard to do.” 

Homemade TV: To Tarzian a TV 
station seemed a logical outgrowth of a 
tuner factory—-but the price of a trans- 
mitter and camera setup, as offered by 
only RCA, General Electric, and Du ! 
Mont was steep: about $300,000. So he 
set out to build his own. While he worked 
—it took two years—he started Blooming- 
ton’s nineteen-hour-a-day radio station, 
WTTS, which already has put one com- 
petitor out of business, is chasing a 
second, and is making so much money 
that Tarzian plans to reverse the general 
trend and raise his advertising rates. 
When the homemade WTTV went on 
the air, Tarzian had learned enough 
about building transmitters and cameras 
to offer a package to other small towns 
once the FCC thaws the present freeze 
on station construction. The Tarzian price 
is just half his competitors’ $300,000. 

So quietly efficient was Tarzian, so 
friendly and considerate an employer 
(as personnel director, Mrs. Tarzian ¢m- 
ploys a full-time psychiatrist in Bloom- 
ington to solve employes’ personal 
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problems), that when WTTV went on 


the air Bloomingtonians had accepted — 


him not only as a native Hoosier but as a 
leading citizen who could do anything he 
had a mind to. 

To help sell TV, Tarzian hired as sales 
and promotion manager for both stations 
32-year-old Robert Lemon, brother of 
the mayor and personal acquaintance of 
half of Bloomington. So far Lemon has 
managed to sell out his radio time, most 
of it to local advertisers, but like televi- 
sion stations everywhere in the United 
States, WTTV is largely supported by 
national advertisers. As of last week, 
Lemon had tied up twelve local concerns 
for spot announcements on TV (at about 
$14 per announcement) and sold one 
fifteen-minute filmed show to a local 
automobile dealer (time charges: $40). 
Unless there is heavy station-to-adver- 
tiser education, TV in Bloomington as 
elsewhere is headed away from the lo- 
cality into the hands of national sponsors. 

As the staff of WTTV knows, there is 
lots of room for TV to live up to its many 
promises. But particularly for small local 
stations, denied the elaborate facilities 
of bigger outlets, the process of fitting 
TV into community life, and vice versa, is 
a long, slow one. Tarzian, happy that his 
station has spent two months in the 
black, expects to get thoroughly under 
way locally in the spring—having learned 
the lesson that it is up to the station 
owner to wheedle the public into proper 
use of the new medium. But Tarzian 
figures he and Bloomington will make 
the grade. “If we had taken the course 
of least resistance,” he says, “we'd have 
stayed out of television.” 


Hear It Now 


On the theory that “never have so 
many needed to know so much,” CBS last 
week inaugurated radio’s most ambitious 
news program. Called Hear It Now (CBS, 
Friday, 9-10 p.m. EST), the show could 
be called a newsmagazine of the air with 
departments including everything from 
international news to drama ‘criticism. 
The  staff—four writer-researchers, a 
Washington correspondent, a _ roving 
“tape” reporter, and CBS’s regular news- 
men as stringers—is headed by the net- 
work’s crackerjack analyst, Edward R. 
Murrow, and Fred Friendly, the duo 
whose collaboration produced the record 
series of the sounds of history from 
1919-48, “I Can Hear It Now.” Special 
editors include Red Barber on sports, 
Don Hollenbeck on Press (“You guys 
[the newsmagazines] blow the whistle on 
us, so now we'll do it on you”), and Abe 
Burrows as occasional drama critic. 

Wherever possible, Hear It Now will 
retell the news in the words of the news- 
makers—their voices captured on tape 
recordings. Says Friendly: “We want to 
let people listen to the raw stuff,” shaped 





Murrow: News in a coherent bundle 


into significance by juxtaposing items to 
show cause and effect. Last week, 
for instance, voices and battle sounds 
from the Korean withdrawal. were fol- 
lowed by examples of the tension back 
home—ranging from a Montana draft 
board’s refusal to call anyone to Harry 
Truman’s call-down of a music critic—and 
General Marshall’s speech that “This is 
no time for violent emotions.” Where 
actual voices are unavailable, as in the 
case of the weekly profile or cover 
story, Murrow will carry the re- 
porting ball. Hear It Now does not 
aspire to editorializing or spot-news cov- 
erage. “It will-not be a case of giving 
additional information,” Murrow added, 
“but of relating the news into one 
coherent bundle.” 


Preview 


For the week of Dec. 21-27. Times 
are EST and subject to change: 


Radio 
Christmas Carol (Mutual, Sunday, 
4-4:30 p.m.). Lionel Barrymore as 
Scrooge. 


Christmas Carols (CBS, Monday, 12-1 
a.m.). Dorothy Maynor and the Colle- 
giate Chorale. 

Lux Theater (CBS, Monday, 9-10 
p.m.). Judy Garland in “Wizard of Oz.” 


Television 


Comedy Hour (NBC, Sunday 89 
p.m.). Bob Hope, Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Fred Waring Show (CBS, Sunday. 
9-10 p.m.). “Meanings of Christmas.” 

NBC Television Opera Theater (NBC, 
Monday, 2-3 p.m.). “Hansel and Gretel.” 

Hour in Wonderland (NBC, Monday, 
4-5 p.m.). Walt Disney characters debut. 
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— TRANSITION —- 


Born: To opera star Ezio Puvza, 58, and 
his wife Doris Leak, 33, a former dancer, 
their third child, Giornia, 9 pounds, 10 
ounces; in Santa Monica, Dec. 15. 


Birthday: In London, Dec. 14, a 41-gun 
salute boomed in honor of Kinc GEorGcE 
VI on his 55th birthday—officially cele- 
brated each year in June. 


Married: Dave BANNERMAN, 22, the 
Naval Academy’s star fullback, will be 
honorably discharged from the Navy be- 
cause he married MoneTTE J. CHANEY, 


International 


The Bannermans: The Navy lost 


92. in Frederick, Md., Dec. 9, in defiance 
of Navy regulations. 

>Television star FAayE EMERSON, 33, for- 
mer wife of Elliott Roosevelt, for the 
third time, and Lyte Cepric (SxitcH) 
HENDERSON, 32, for the first; in Cuerna- 
vaca, Mexico, Dec. 12, followed by a 
formal ceremony in New York, Dec. 17. 
Her divorce was granted in Mexico; 
hence the marriage there. Another ex- 
Roosevelt, the former ETHEL pu Pont, 
34, who divorced Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Jr. in May 1949, took out a license to 
marry BENJAMIN S. WARREN Jr., 38, an 
attorney of Grosse Pointe, Mich.; in 
Wilmington, Del., Dec. 12. 
>Actor-producer ROBERT MONTGOMERY, 
and Mrs, Exv1zABETH HARKNEsS, former 
wife of a Standard Oil millionaire; in 
Sag Harbor, N.Y., Dec. 9. 

>Film star SHmmLEY TEMPLE, 22, for the 
second time, and CHARLES BLACK, 
31, a television executive, for the first; 
in Del Monte, Calif., Dec. 16. 


Divoreing: Following their separation 
last week, film actress ExizaABeTH Tay- 
Lor, 18, announced that she would short- 
ly divorce Conrap (Nicky) HiTon Jr., 
23, seven months after their Hollywood 
wedding. Said Miss Taylor: “There is no 
possibility of a reconciliation.” 


Died: PETER Fraser, 66, former Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, of complica- 
tions following a pneumonia attack; in 
Wellington, N.Z., Dec. 12. 

PAcNEs REPPLIER, 95, dean of American 
essayists (“Times and Tendencies” and 
‘The Fireside Sphinx”), longtime con- 
tributor to The Atlantic Monthly; of a 
heart ailment, in Philadelphia, Dec. 15. 
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The world’s fullest market basket naturally 

takes the shape of America. For that fact 
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Business Trends 


>The declaration of a national emergency doesn’t 
mean all-out industrial mobilization will soon follow. 
Short of an actual world war, best estimates are that 
only about 20% of the nation’s industrial output will 
be devoted to defense production. Full mobilization 
would swallow close to 50% of all production, as it did 
during the peak second world war year. 


An acceleration of defense spending and the appli- 
cation of gradually tightening economic controls is 
likely. Cutbacks in civilian output will become greater; 
shortages of many key raw materials will worsen. 
Inflation will continue to be a prime problem. 


Selective price controls—such as those imposed on 
autos—are almost certain to be followed sooner or 
later by a blanket price-wage freeze. Manufacturers 
will be hard put to hold the price line while the 
cost of certain of their raw materials and components 
keeps climbing. Meanwhile, the new Office of Defense 
Mobilization, headed by Charles E. Wilson, may 
well find itself in the position of a “price-wage mod- 
erator.” Both businessmen and labor are likely to 
pressure for adjustments aid concessions. 


Establishment of a new priority system will also be 
ar. important task of the new agency. The present 
set-up of “DO” orders has produced confusion and 
bottlenecks, mainly because the armed services have 
begun to issue their own super-priorities on top of 
those placed by civilian defense planners. Some sort 
of coordination is obviously called for. 


Defense purchasing anotier problem of the 
ODM. Military procureiiicn. officials are now dumping 
out orders in great volume. The impact on an already 
“tight” economy tends to create production logjams 
and push prices even higher. Spacing out of orders 
would ease the’ situation. 


>A major headache facing Wilson’s agency concerns 
the five-year amortization of defense contracts for tax 
benefits. NSRB head Symington has ruled that new 
facilities with a postwar use do not qualify for such 
relief. Result: industrial expansion plans have been 
hampered. To speed up war production and plant 
expansion, Wilson may have to reverse the govern- 
ment’s earlier position. 


Farmers will drive for higher prices. In many ways, 
food producers have been the stepchildren of the 
current wage-price spiral. Only a few agricultural 
commodities (cotton, wool, flue-cured tobacco, beef 
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cattle, rice, lamb) are bringing prices above parity. 
Below are such important items as potatoes, oranges, 
wheat, corn, hogs, and eggs. 


There is little chance, however, of a price freeze on 
processed food now. The Defense Production Act 
stipulates that any ceiling on farm products must 
keep them at market or parity prices, whichever is 
higher. Thus, it would be i:npossible to freeze the 
price of bread, for instance, on any basis that would 
keep the price of grain down. 


PJob-jumping, caused by the lure of higher pay in 
defense industries, should create a big demand for 
new housing. The situation differs sharply from that 
prevailing in the preparedness year of 1940: there was 
no housing shortage then. Lumber prices are al- 
ready starting to rebound. 


PA sizable military bite on materials is still some 
time off. Mobilization planners now think that only 
about 6% of steel product capacity will go into defense 
production in the first quarter of next year. By mid- 
1951, roughly 10% of all steel output is expected 
to be going into war production. 


Industrial construction is due to spurt sharply 
next year. Company plans indicate that at least 
$1,250,000,000 will be spent in 1951 for new facilities. 
This compares with a volume of $1,065,000,000 
budgeted for the same purpose this year. 


Manpower officials estimate that 2,000,000 must 
be added to the national work force within the next 
year. They will be needed to handle a defense pro- 
duction program superimposed on civilian output. The 
figure is based on the expectation of 3,000,000 to 
8,500,000 men in the armed services. Meanwhile, 
occupational shortages, although not yet critical, are 
developing in most metalworking trades. The trend 
is expected to continue. 


The draft poses an important problem—workers’ pen- 
sion rights. Question: What happens to an employe’s 
vested interest in a company pension fund while he is 


. in service? Postwar court decisions have firmly estab- 


lished that returning veterans are entitled to reassume 
seniority status, but there has been no clarification 
of the pension problem. Many union contracts carry 
clauses on veterans’ rights which spell out reemploy- 
ment status; many others have no such provisions. 


Development of the week: it was disclosed that 
raw-material-producing nations, like India and Brazil, 
are holding back on supplies of such important com- 
modities as mica and sisal. Their aim is to barter 
them later for American machinery and equipment. 
Result: an even greater need for international allo- 
cations of vital goods. 
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Wage Problem Follows Auto Freeze 


The nation’s businessmen had only a 
brief wait to learn what President 
Truman’s declaration of a “national emer- 
gency” would mean to them. Just eight 
and a half hours after the emergency 
became official, Dec. 16, Economic Stabi- 
lizer Alan Valentine rolled back retail 
auto prices to Dec. 1, negating recent 
increases by the Big Three and inde- 
pendents. Monday General Motors count- 
ered by halting the sale of Chevrolets, 
Pontiacs, and Cadillacs, “pending ‘ ex- 
amination of the discriminatory order.” 

While the order wasn’t a complete 
shock to the auto industry—and interested 
industrial bystanders—it was a clear warn- 
ing that government agencies were now 
ready to battle inflation with something 
more than appeals for “voluntary coop- 
eration.” This approach had been tried 
with Detroit by Valentine as late as 
Wednesday of last week. It was then 
that the automobile manufacturers had 
definitely refused to take back their 
latest price boosts. 

Thus, one pattern for the emergency 
was firmly established. Leaders of various 
industries would be called to Washington 
and asked for voluntary aid in maintaining 
“equitable” price lines. If that failed, 
mandatory controls would come quickly. 
Valentine and DiSalle emphasized the 
point in a joint statement: “We 
regret that a voluntary agree- 
ment could not have been 
reached within the automobile 
industry which would have 
made this order unnecessary, 
and we hope that self-restraint 
by various other industries will 
make it possible to avoid fc 
similar steps in their cases.” . 

Wage Werry: In placing [s 
a ceiling on new cars, the stabi- 
lizers had committed them- | 
selves to wage controls, as well, 
and it was here that further |‘ 
dickering would be necessary. tN 
This week, Wage Stabilizer 
Cyrus Ching will sit down with 
industry and labor representa- 
tives, to work out a satisfactory 
pattern. One problem over- 
shadows all others: What will 
happen to the cost-of-living 
escalator clauses? Unless every 
item on the C-of-L list (more 
than 200) is stabilized, auto- 
mobile contracts will call for 
automatic boosts in wage rates 
when the index moves up. 

Also scheduled to be issued 
next week are a whole series of 
orders, which will place con- 
trols on the key raw materials 
which go into the making of 
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new cars. When these are announced, 
the nation may well have a twin pattern 
for future guidance; one, detailing con- 
trols and rollbacks on consumer items, 
the other, pegging prices on the basic 
raw materials used in all lines, civilian 
and military. Putting ceilings on most of 
American industry, however, necessarily 
would be slow work, because the agencies 
which must do the policing are only now 
in the process of organization. 

The organization of these—along with 
the rest-o' the defense machinery—will 
be the responsibility of Charles E. Wilson 
of General Electric, whose, appointment 
as head of the new Office of Defense 
Mobilization was announced the day 
before the President’s proclamation.* 
The 64-year-old executive served during 
the second world war as vice chairman 
of the ol: \\’ar Production Board. 

To do the job, Wilson would require a 
top-grade executive team, and one of his 
first steps was to select as his assistant 
Sidney Weinberg of the investment bank- 
ing fixm of Goldman Sachs. Weinberg, 
another former WPB official, lately has 
been acting as unofficial recruiting officer 





*Wilson’s place as president of GE was taken over 
by Ralph J. Cordiner, who had been executive vice 
resident of the company since 1949. Cordiner, a 
4-year GE veteran, previously had managed five of 
the firm’s departments. 














for the Administration, in its search for 
mobilization executives. Now, Weinberg 
would be looking for top-flight business- 
men to work, not for one of a dozen 
agencies, but for one boss, Wilson. 


Wilson, No. 2 Man 


It was clear that Charles E. Wilson 
had received the greatest delegation of 
powers made by an American President 
in war or peacetime. The Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization would “on 
behalf of the President, direct, control, 
and coordinate all mobilization activities 
of the ... government.” In accepting the 
post Wilson was promised a completely 
free hand. 

Mr. Truman’s decision to call in Wilson 
was actually made last June, rather than 
in recent weeks. And the choice of the 
General Electric Co. executive was en- 
tirely the President’s own. As one White 
House aide put it, Mr. Truman and 
Wilson had “been through this before.” 
They had worked together during the 
second world war when the President 
was head of the Senate defense inves- - 
tigating committee and Wilson was vice 
chairman of the old WPB. So Mr. Truman 
knew his man. 

In the early stages of the Korean con- 
flict, when the Defense Production Act 
was being contemplated, the President 
communicated with the GE head, ex- 
plaining that if the war situation should 
turn from “gray” to “black,” he hoped the 
latter would be available to 
take over a post of great au- 
thority. Though the nature of 
the job was not specified, 
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Wilson said he would. 
Following the _President’s 
meetings with Prime Minister 
Attlee, Wilson was consulted 
again. Mr. Truman, who had 
decided from his experience in 
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the last war that it was im- 
portant to put one man in full 
charge of mobilization at an 
early stage, concluded that 
the time was at hand. Wilson 
said he was ready. 

Surprise: On Dec. 11, the 
GE president came to Wash- 
ington at the President’s re- 
quest. Mr. Truman asked him 
to take the ODM post just as it 
was outlined in the executive 
order putting the appointment 
into effect. The next day the 
Chief Executive startled many 
members of his Cabinet with 
-the announcement of Wilson’s 
appointment. Most of them had 
not even an inkling that the 
move was imminent. 

One result of the assignment 
—stripping the National Secu- 
rity Resources Board of much 
of its power—became quickly 
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Flare Design: The 1951 Cadillac features a flared front bumper, 
adding mass to its appearance. Redesigned tail lamps give 
fender fins more sweep. Hydra-Matic, standard equipment on 
1951 models, has “fingertip control” for quick shifting to reverse. 


evident Saturday afternoon. Wilson’s men 
began moving into NSRB quarters in the 
old State Department building. Wilson 
himself chose pea-green Room 102, ear- 
marked for Thomas S. Knight, NSRB’s 
director of energy and utilities. 

It was a safe bet that Mr. Truman 
and GE’s retiring president had reached 
quick agreement on Wilson’s reporting 
direct to the Chief Executive. But just 
where NSRB would fit into the picture 
was not clear; yet there was no doubt 
that as far as Wilson was concerned, 
NSRB would fit in where he wanted it.* 


STRIKES: 


Truman Ends One 


When the official text of President 
Truman’s speech was released to the 
press, about four hours before broadcast 
time, newsmen searched in vain for some 
reference to the wildcat trainmen’s strike 
which _was threatening to paralyze the 
nation’s rail traffic. Then, less than ten 
minutes before the Chief Executive went 
on the air, his aides issued “an important 
insert.” It was a blast at the strikers—and 
the part of the speech which produced 
the fastest reactions. 

“The strike,” said the President, “is a 
danger to the security of this nation. As 
commander-in-chief, therefore; I call 
upon the union and the striking members 
to return to work immediately.” 

In a matter of a few hours, striking 
trainmen (mostly yard switchmen) re- 
ported back on the job in Washington. In 
Chicago, a full complement was making 
up trains by early morning. Though 
switchmen in a few cities walked out 
again Monday, workers elsewhere were 
digging into backed-up freight. 


But the 21-month-old basic issue was 
still to be solved: Would the nation’s 
trainmen get 48 hours’ pay for 40 hours’ 
work? This week, aided by Washington 
mediators, union and managements 
seemed nearing a strike-settling fornla. 


+ 


ENTERPRISES: 


Uranium Job to McGraw 


The Atomic Energy Commission re- 
vealed plans last week to build a new 
uranium processing plant on a 5,000-acre 
site at the Kentucky ordnance works 
near Paducah. The project will cost 
$500,000,000, mostly for construction 
work. The AEC was mum last week 
about whq had snared this choice con- 
tract, the largest ever issued, but indus- 
try sources said it was F. H. McGraw & 


_ Co. of Hartford, Conn.* 


The AEC contract wasn’t awarded on 


. a competitive-bidding basis. When the 


commission decided to erect the plant, it 
drew up a list of companies it thought 
could handle the task, starting with about 
eighteen. The field was narrowed down 
to four and finally to F. H. McGraw. 
Among the factors the AEC weighed 
were experience (since it was organized 
in 1929, the company has completed 
nearly $400,000,000 worth of work, 
about half of it in the iron and steel in- J 
dustry), availability of skilled techni- 
cians, and the personnel who would be 
put on the job. 

In the latter respect, F. H. McGraw 
had a man hard to beat—the husky, 48- 
year-old Clifford S. Strike, its president 
and treasurer. A graduate mechanical 
engineer, Strike joined the firm in 1930. 
He barely had time to get settled in his 
new job when the bottom dropped out of 


— 





*For an opinion on President Truman’s appoint- 
ment of Wilson as Director of Defense Mobilization, 
see Ernest K. Lindley’s Washington Tides, page 20. 


*The firms of Giffels & Vallet, Inc., and Sargent & 
Lundy will do the engineering. Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Hae will operate the new plant. 
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Out of the great North Woods, balsam- 
scented, clean and cold, come the trees 
— green symbols of the festival that is 
so dear to every heart. 


Perhaps the Christmas season means 
more than usual this year. A time to 
reafirm the faith we hold; to set our 
houses in order; to look forward, un- 
afraid, toward the ultimate triumph of 
what is right and good. 


There will be families that are sepa- 
rated, this Christmas. But the tree and 


the things it stands for will draw them 
close in spirit. 


Bringing millions of Christmas trees 
out of the forest is one of the pleasant 
peacetime tasks that “‘Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors have performed for you. 
Today many of the big yellow machines 
are in a different service, wearing 
different paint. But wherever they are 
needed, you can count on them to do 
their jobs staunchly and dependably. 


‘CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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the construction market. Reduced to a 
staff of three—founder Frank McGraw, 
Strike, and a secretary—the company was 
able to stay alive during the depression 
by constructing many public-works proj- 
ects such as sewage and water-treatment 
plants. It was Strike’s close figuring with 
a pencil which enabled the firm to submit 
low bids for these jobs, his engineering 
know-how which helped to keep operat- 
ing costs down, and his drive which got 
the work done on time. 

During the second world war, F.H. 
McGraw handled many high-priority jobs 





Mrs. Wuebel: $25,000 for a cake 


—the $36,000,000 Bermuda Naval Air 
Station, the $17,000,000 Reynolds Alloys 
Co. rolling mill at Sheffield, Ala., and the 
$31,000,000 Jayhawk Ordnance Works at 
Baxter Springs, Kans. The Jayhawk proj- 
ect was completed in record time, less 
than a year, and earned the company 
the first Army-Navy “E” ever given to 
a construciion firm. 

Strike’s record caught the govern- 
ment’s eye. In 1945, the War Depart- 
ment named him chief of the Building 
Materials, Construction and Forestry Of- 
fice of the Military Government for Ger- 
many (U.S.). The assignment was as 
tough as the title was long. It involved 
rebuilding Certain vital, nonwar indus- 
tries and providing temporary housing 
for some 4,000,000 homeless Germans. 

The atomic-energy project will require 
the services of about 40 per cent of the 
firm’s personnel (it has a permanent staff 
of 350 engineers, draftsmen, superintend- 
ents, foremen, and secretaries) and an 
estimated 10,000 construction workers. 
F.H. McGraw expects to complete the 
job—and add still another weapon to the 
nation’s defense arsenal—in about two 
and a half years. 
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PUBLICITY: 


Bake-Off No. 2 


On Dec. 12, in between Hawaiian 
pineapple surprise, breast of guinea hen 
Marie Antofnette with wild rice, and 
baked soufflé Alaska, 100 women, ranging 
in age from 12 to 71, waited nervously 
to hear who had won the major prizes 
in Pillsbury Mills’ second Grand National 
Recipe and Baking Contest. The day 
before, the contestants, grouped into 
junior (under 20) and senior (over 20) 





European Photos 


Mrs. Derousseau: $5,000 for cookies 


divisions, had gathered in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York to bake their recipes on 
100 General Electric ranges. 

Just one year ago, Pillsbury’s first bake- 
off, celebrating the company’s 80th an- 
niversary, had also been held at the 
Waldorf. Winners had walked off with 
$100,000 in cash and several thousand 
dollars’ worth of General Electric kitchen 
appliances (NEwswEEK, Dec. 26, 1949). 
Pillsbury was so pleased with the results 
both baking and publicitywise, that it 
decided to repeat the show. 

Top honors this year, formally pre- 
sented by the Duchess of Windsor, went 
to Mrs. Peter Wuebel, wife of a Redwood 
City, Calif., baker, for her orange “kiss 
me cake,” a loaf variety baked with the 
ground-up rind of an orange. For it, 
she received $25,000. 

In the junior division, 17-year-old Mrs. 
Bernard Derousseau of Rice Lake, Wis., 
garnered the grand prize—$5,000 in cash 
plus the awards given all other contest- 
ants (the range and mixer each used, 
and 4 kitchen table and chair). She had 
offered “cherry winks,” cookies baked in 





corn flakes from an old family recipe. 
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WHY SMOKERS GET STEAMED UP. If you like 
to smoke a pipe, ou might enjoy a few 

uffs on your kitchen tea kettle, too. It’s 
been found that about 70% of the so-called 
**smoke” from a pipe is actually steam. 


ELIMINATES DUST ELECTRONICALLY! Electro- 
maze electronic air filters “electrocute”’ dust, 
pollen—and even smoke particles. New “file 
drawer” design makes iceman lighter, 


stronger, easier to service. Users report pre- 
fabricated holding frames cut installation 
costs in half! 








SORTS OIL FROM AIR! To keep troublesome 
oil out of crankcase ventilation systems, 
most internal combustion engine manufactur- 
ers use Air-Maze oil separators. Oil droplets 
are removed from the air stream, collected, 
and returned to crankcase. Available to engine 
builders in open-to-atmosphere types and 
in-line or closed circuit types. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids, 
the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


AZE 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 








LIQUID FILTERS 
OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 
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Toy Departments Busiest With Near-Record Sales aohg 
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From coast to coast, through storm and 
flood, the nation was again buying for 
Christmas. As usual, the crowds were 
concentrated in toy departments; the 
children looking, the adults buying—and 
looking, too. Last week a NEwSswEEK 
survey of key cities came up with some 
late returns on what may be the country’s 
last all-out, shortage-free shopping spree 
for years to come. 

Detroit: Sales for November topped 
1948 by 5 per cent, and indications were 
that the pace would hold through the 
end of the year. Furniture, toys, furs, 
and men’s clothing were the best sellers, 

Besten: The best-selling toys, as re- 
ported by most of the big department 
stores, were ones bearing the name 
“Hopalong Cassidy.” Electric _ trains 
weren't selling as well as last year. For 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


... electric trains with all the trimmings and a boy-sized pedal model of a foreign car 


Newsweek 





Vergeles 


wsweek 











... for Christmas 


adults, men’s and women’s finery were 
leading the buying rush. General con- 
clusion: business would be about 10 per 
cent better than last year, but not yet as 
good as the all-time high, 1948. 

New York: The biggest surprise here 
was a drastic drop—from 15 to 50 per 
cent—in sales of television sets. Manu- 
facturers and dealers blamed a combin- 
ation of factors, including credit curbs, 
the new excise tax, the color fight, and 
reports of bad service. Otherwise, sales 
were running close to 1948 levels. Most 
significant development: department 
stores reported runs on_higher-grade 
merchandise, in all lines. 

Richmond, WVa.: Upper South depart- 
ment stores were selling all the electric 
trains—and other steel toys—they could 
get, attributing the boom to an antici- 
pated shortage. TV sales were holding 
up fairly well, for the same reason. But 
the strongest boom of all was in wearing 
apparel and sheets, with turnovers up 20 
per cent over 1949. A good bet: sales to 
top the 1948 record, by Dec. 23. 

New Orleans: One toy-store official 
didn’t think 1950 sales would exceed 
those of 1948. But, he added, “we sold 
out our entire stock in 1948.” TV sets and 
other durable goods weren’t keeping 
pace with the rush; chief blame was 
being placed on credit restrictions. 

Chieageo: The State Street Council re- 
ported last week: “Sales are challenging 
the record of 1948.” Storms delayed the 
shopping season, so that customers last 
week were spending at a rate 25 per 
cent higher than the like period of 1949. 
Walking dolls, train sets, and big, steel 
toys were leaders. 

Seattle: The all-time Christmas sales 
record could be broken, according to 
top Seattle merchants. Said one: “People 
are just buying more and paying more.” 
Another commented: “We’ve even been 
getting rid of some wartime merchandise 
we had on hand.” TV sets were in heavy 
demand, although the city has only one 
station, presenting mostly “canned” pro- 
grams from the east. 

San Francisco: All toys except elec- 
tric trains were going well. Hopalong led 
the pack here too. Stores noted a rush to- 
ward “price” items, including Oriental 
tugs, big-screen TV sets, heavy appliances, 
and expensive clothing. “They’re acting,” 
said one observer, “as if this might be 
the last peacetime Christmas.” 

Les Angeles: Business so far was 
Tunning slightly below last year, and 
nowhere near the 1948 record. Re- 
tailers blamed “scare buying” after the 
outbreak of war in Korea, which hit the 
West Coast ‘much harder than other 
sections. A last-minute rush might bring 
up total figures somewhat, but there was 
little chance of a record-breaker. 
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Total Muddleization 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE President’s proclamation of a 
f ioirtesr: emergency, however 
well intended, is a rhetorical gesture 
that creates more problems than it 
solves. It will not of itself produce a 
single additional gun, tank, or plane. 
It serves no other purpose than to give 
more powers to an Administration that 
has not known how to 
use the huge powers it 
already had. It was not 
needed to “arouse” a coun- 
try already more aroused 
than Washington. 

The phrase “total mobili- 

zation” is also a rhetorical 
solution based on a false 
analogy. “Mobilization” has 
hitherto meant the actual 
assembly of armies for war. 
It is now being used metaphorically to 
mean the imposition of rationing, price 
fixing, and wage fixing. Such controls 
do not “mobilize” anything. They re- 
duce, unbalance, and disrupt produc- 
tion, and tie the economy up in 
bureaucratic red tape. 

We have once more stumbled into 
price control by a chain of blunders 
and bad thinking. On Dec. 7, Alan 
Valentine, Administrator of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency, asked 
Ford and General Motors to rescind 
the price increases on their 1951 pas- 
senger automobiles until his agency 
could examine and determine “the 
entire question of price.” Both re- 
fused. Henry Ford II pointed out 
that the proposal was discriminatory. 
General Motors pointed out that its 
new prices were less than 5 per cent 
over its pre-Korean-war prices, though 
the increase in its wages and raw- 
material prices had ranged from 7 
to 300 per cent, and “no stabilizing 
action has been taken regarding the 
prices of these materials.” 


rP\HEseE replies were good as far as 
we went. But they did not point 
out that the chief cause of inflation 
was the government’s own spending, 
deficit, and monetary policies. Nor did 
they emphasize the absurdity of 
“fighting inflation” by beginning 
with automobile prices. Here was a 
government which was not onl: failing 
to hold down food prices, but was still 
deliberately boosting food prices, not 
only through monetary inflation but 


by creating artificial shortages and 

“supporting” the prices of eggs and 

potatoes. And its first concern was not 

to reverse these food policies but to 

protect the poor from paying too much 

for Lincolns and Cadillacs! 

Government price control is inevi- 

tably political, and such absurdities 

are not accidental but 

systematic. Politicians are 

afraid to hold down wages 

for fear of losing the labor 

vote. They are afraid to 

hold down food prices for 

fea of losing the farm vote. 

- They will hold down rents, 

in war or peace, because 

the tenant vote is bigger 

than the landlord vote. And 

“the big automobile com- 

panies” are of course easy political 

targets. It is naive to put the power to 

fix prices in the hands of politicians 

and expect that power not to be used 

as a discriminatory political weapon. 

But even if the Bernard Baruch 

dream of completely “nonpolitical” 

price control could be realized, it 

would still be harmful economically. 

The “selective” price control that Mr. 

Truman wishes to begin with must 

lead inevitably into over-all price con- 

trol. And over-all price ceilings must 
unbalance and disrupt production. 


RICE control never offsets inflation; 
Pi: increases it. It directly discour- 
ages production, encourages con- 
sumption, and intensifies shortages. It 
helps to lull the public until too late 
into believing that “inflation” is being 
“controlled.” It draws public attention 
away from the real cause of inflation, 
which is the government’s own crea- 
tion of more money and credit. If the 
public can be led to believe that the 
culprits are private “profiteers,” then 
it will not demand the reduction of 
wasteful public spending, the termi- 
nation of bond-pegging, the increase 
in interest rates, and the over-all con- 
trol of credit which are the only real 
cures for inflation. 

Politically, President Truman’s radio 
address was conciliatory in tone and in 
parts courageous. He was sincerely 
trying to act in the national interest. 
But his proposed economic program 
can only lead on net balance into 
muddle and disorganization. 
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NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Expansion: The government authorized 
eighteen steelmakers to write off in five 
years, instead of the usual fifteen to 
twenty years, 75 per cent of an over-all 
$470,000,000 expansion of production 
facilities. The investments will add an 
estimated 5,500,000 tons to annual steel- 
ingot output. 

Ore Shipments: Cold weather ended 
Great Lakes ore shipping from Minnesota 
mines to Eastern steel mills. A late start 
last spring caused total 1950 tonnage 
carried to fall 5,000,000 tons short of the 
goal of 82,000,000 tons, the peacetime 
record set in 1948. 

Airlines: Pan American World Airways 
began direct flight service between New 
York and Paris, using double-decked 
“Strato” Clippers. The new schedule re- 
sulted from Pan Americari’s recent merger 
with American Overseas Airlines. 

Election: George A. Sloan, director 
of the United States Steel Corp. and the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and presi- 
dent of the Nutrition Foundation, was 
elected president of the United States 
Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. He succeeds H. J. Heinz II. 

Airplanes: The Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
began consulting with aircraft experts 
on the possibility of building planes for 
the Air Force at its Willow Run, Mich., 


auto plant. K-F officials commented, how- 
ever, that the firm would continue car 
production at the factory, which was 
used by Ford to make B-24s during 
the second world war. 

Eggs: Egg prices, sent to a 30-year 
liigh in partsof the nation by weather- 
curtailed supply and stepped-up demand, 
fell as much as 15 cents a dozen whole- 
sale when shoppers staged a _ buyers’ 
strike. With egg price supports ending 
Jan. 1, a further decline of up to 10 cents 
a dozen after New Year’s was predicted. 

Dividend: The International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp. declared a dividend 
of 15 cents a share, first to be paid since 
Jan. 15, 1932. Shareholders will also 
receive their first stock dividend of five 
shares for each 100 owned. 


PRICES: 


And Now the Coke Jumps 


Long a part of the American scene 
were nickel milk, magazines, cigars, and 
Cokes. Today only the nickel Coke re- 
mains, but last week even that last out- 
post was tottering. 

The Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of New 
York announced it had been forced to 
hike the price of a 24-bottle case from 
80 cents to 96. This charge, equivalent 
to a wholesale cost of 4 cents a bottle, 
meant the end of the nickel bottle in 
the New York City area. 


New Depot: The New York Port Authority's $24,000,000 bus 
terminal promises to relieve midtown streets of 4,570 of their 
5,050 out-of-town buses. The building has shops, moving stair- 
cases, ramps leading directly to the Lincoln Tunnel, and a roof 
parking lot. It is expected to bring in $1,300,000 the first year. 


Until the New York company raised 
its price, bottlers representing about 95 
per cent of the national sales volume had 
managed to hold the 5-cent line. New 
York’s “defection” was significant—and 
explicable. For many years the price of 
Coca-Cola syrup to bottlers has held 
firm; but bottles, caps, cases, and labor 
have risen sharply. 

The crumbling of the nickel price line 
posed a ticklish problem for the “parent” 
company—the perennially profitable 
Coca-Cola Co. in Atlanta ($38,000,000 
in profits on $230,000,000 in sales in 
1949). A basic tenet of the firm’s business 
philosophy is that “our industry was bom 
and has grown strong on a 5-cent retail 
price for Coca-Cola.” 

Since Coca-Cola neither owns nor 
dominates its bottlers, it is powerless to 
say what price they must charge. And 
since Coke has always sold for a nickel, 
the company doesn’t really know whether 
a higher retail price will cut volume, 
and hence over-all net profits. Even if 
it thought so, Coca-Cola could not force 
its conclusions on its bottlers. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Stand-Out Signs: The James A. Norris 
Co., New York City, is producing paper 
stock coated with “daylight fluorescents,” 
which give it from 1% to four times the 
brilliance of ordinary colors. The paper 
may be printed, lithographed, or 
photo-offset. 

Extra Space: The Needlecraft Manv- 
facturing Co., Providence, R.I., is mar- 
ketin,, a utility bag specifically designed 
for sportsmen and athletes who use 
lockers. The bag, which has six pockets 
of varying sizes, fits on the door vents, 
doubling the interior storage space of 
the average locker. 

Mirror-Light: The Industria] Manv- 
facturing Co., Chicago, offers the “Clip- 
on Lite,” a combination flashlight and 
mirror, mounted in a plastic case. A 
spring clip makes it possible to attach 
the unit where needed, on automobile 
visors, inside handbags, etc. 

Carry-All: Sundberg-Ferar, Detroit, 
has designed the “Lunch-N-Bag,” a con- 
bination handbag and luncheon kit for 
working women or students. The top 


section holds a lipstick, compact, ciga J 
rettes, and the like; the middle section § 


has room for sandwiches and other lunch 
items; the bottom section is equipped 
with a vacuum bottle and a plastic cup. 

Ambulance Car: The Chrysler Corp., 
Detroit, is producing a four-door, six 
passenger car, resembling its “Town and 
Country” model, which gan be used 4 
an ambulance. Rear passenger seats cal 
be folded forward to make room for two 
collapsible stretcher cots, offered 4: 
standard equipment. 
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On Earth Peace 


“And she brought forth her first-born 
son, and wrapped him in swaddling 
dothes, and laid him in a manger.” Luke’s 
account of the Nativity circulated around 
the civilized world to tell the story of the 
beginning of Christianity. But the custom 
of building a crib at Christmas first won 
popularity through a humble friar who 
dearly loved the Christ Child. St. Francis 
of Assisi had received from Pope 
Honorius III permission to erect a man- 
ger. On Christmas Eve of 1223, Francis 
built a crib at Greccio in Central Italy, 
grouping around it figures of Mary, 
Joseph, the ass, the ox, and the shepherds 
adoring the newborn Jesus. 

The pious custom spread quickly to 
churches and homes, and now the 
manger scene has become the worldwide 
symbol of Christmas. In the anxious 
Christmastide of 1950, Christians would 
come once more to the crib, to pray with 
full hearts that they might see “on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” 

Some of the mangers would be simple, 
with tiny dolls in tattered clothes. Some 
would have live animals. Some would be 
part of great pageants—like the first “re- 
ligious emphasis” parade in Springfield, 
Ohio, with most of the 32 floats rep- 
resenting the Nativity. Some would be 
just one statue of Jesus with a sprig of 
holly thrust in His hands. 

Others would be on a big scale, such 
as the one Homer W. Snowden first put 
on the lawn of his Dallas home two years 
ago (see cuts). The oil operator wanted 
to call attention to the religious side of 
Christmas and set up a straw-filled-man- 
ger scene with shepherds and Wise Men 
arriving on camels. He filled the tableau 
and surrounding trees with 8,000 lights 
and piped out Christmas music. 

In the last two Christmases, some 
2,000,000 persons jammed Swiss Avenue 
in front of Snowden’s house as they 
passed to see the Christ Child. The 
Snowdens were sure they wanted their 
crib again this year when“they got a 
letter from a GI in Korea who had read 
about their tableau in the Army paper 
Stars and Stripes. He asked them to put 
it up again. “Merry Christmas,” he said, 
“is merely a memory over here.” 


i Jail for the Archbishop? 


His sermon interrupted by hooting 
hecklers, he was hurried off to his gray 
palace on Hradcany Square. It was June 
19, 1949. He was never seen again out- 
side his Prague residence, and visitors 
reported that Czech Communists had 
moved into thé archiepiscopal residence. 
From his virtual imprisonment within his 

ome, he smuggled messages out to his 
Roman Catholic flock to stand fast against 
Persecution and bribery. 
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RELIGION 





For over a year, the Catholic world has 
been awaiting with dread the news that 
62-year-cld Archbishop Joseph Beran of 
Prague had joined the ranks of the 
Stepinacs and the Mindszentys. Last Feb- 
ruary a message with his signature type- 
written told Czech Catholics how to gain 
Holy Year indulgences at home if unable 
to go to Rome. Since then, rumors have 
circulated that his whole staff had been 
removed and that he himself was no 
longer there. The trial and conviction of 
nine Czech priests at the beginning of 
December were a warning sign. 

Last week in Washington, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference stated flatly 





that the Czech Government had taken 
the archbishop from his residence and 
imprisoned him—where, it was not known. 
The NCWC said also that Bishop John 
Vojtassak of Spis, now ailing at 73, had 
been sent to prison from his home, where 
he has been under guard since Sept. 22. 
Five other Czech bishops, NCWC added, 
had also been arrested and imprisoned 
during recent weeks in silence and com- 
parative secrecy. 

In Prague, Foreign Ministry officials 
replied that “to the best of our knowl- 
edge” Archbishop Beran was still in his 
palace. His silence and reliable reports 
had convinced the NCWC otherwise. 





Dallas Morning News Photos 


... to find the Christ Child in His manger on a busy Texas street 
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Dedicated Music 


In the wood-paneled, high-ceilinged 
library of an old-fashioned house in Lake- 
ville, Conn., last week it was bitterly cold. 
A small figure wrapped in a red kimono- 
like garment sat hunched over the key- 
board of a Pleyel harpsichord. The tiny 
feet which manipulated the pedals were 
encased in red woolen socks. The burning 
youthful eyes which followed the score 
were framed by horn-rimmed glasses. As 
the. last wiry twang of the harpsichord 
died away, the four other people present 
breathed again. For Wanda Landowska, 
acclaimed by most critics as the greatest 
living exponent of the harpsichord, had 
completed another milestone along a 
historic journey. to which she and RCA 
Victor were mutually dedicated: the re- 
cording of Bach's monumental “The 
Well-Tempered Clavier.” 

At 71, Mme. Landowska was rounding 
out the first half of her appointed task. 
Eighteen of Bach’s 48 revolutionary and 


MUSIC 





The first eight preludes and fugues Mme. 
Landowska had recorded in New York, 
but for the last sixteen she had shifted 
her headquarters to her home in Con- 
necticut. She was more comfortable 
there; she could record, check, re-record, 
work late at night (her favorite hours), 
and be more at ease. RCA Victor fell 
easily in line. For week-end sessions, the 
company sent up a truck with portable 
sound equipment and an engineer, plus 
30-year-old Jack Pfeiffer of its artists and 
repertoire division. Both a musician and 
a sound technician, Pfeiffer had the job 
of seeing that the world of Madame’s 
art and the world of RCA Victor’s science 
were reconciled. In so doing, he found 
Mme. Landowska an apt pupil. Always 
alert, she would listen to the playbacks 
and readjust herself and her instrument 
to the job at hand. 

There are those who may differ with 
Mme. Landowska’s interpretation of 
Bach. But they would have a hard time 
proving their point, for Bach left few 
indications of styling and tempo. And 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles _ 


Wanda Landowska: Profound art, a sense of humor—and no nerves 


challenging preludes and fugues had 
been captured for the future. Nos. 1 to 
8 of Book I had been released last 
summer. Nos. 9 to 16 came out the first 
of this month. At the beginning of Jan- 
uary, the last of Book I will be finished. 
Then, work on Book II will begin. 

It had been cold in that library in 
Lakeville, Conn., because earlier sessions 
had revealed the fact that’ the 
heat from the furnace had produced 
distracting noises. Gurgling pipes forbade 
anyone’s using the nearby first-floor bath- 
room while the records were being made. 
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few have spent as much time studying, 
playing, and replaying the master. 
Madame is even now at work on a book 
discussing “The Well-Tempered Clavier” 
—as well as another of her own memoirs. 

There is also almost no one who has 
spent as much time and study on the harp- 
sichord itself as has Mme. Landowska. 
As a matter of actual fact, she was 
responsible for its return to favor. And 
just as Madame is dedicated, so are her 
pupils. Theoretically, they might have to 
admire the technique of a harpsichordist 
of a rival school but, personally, they don’t 


enjoy listening to the other's playing. 
For Mme. Landowska is as much 
a personality as she is a great artist. Her 
temperament is as pronounced as her 
hawklike profile. Polish-born, she writes 
in French but still closely supervises any 
translation into English. In a transcribed 
interview recently on _ radio station 
WOQXR in New York, she played briefly 
from the “St. Matthew Passion” to jj. 
lustrate a point. Carried away, she also 
sang—and later approved the result for 
broadcast. Nor was she nonplussed when, 
after a broadcast with Mary Margaret 
McBride in which a record of hers was 
played, a listener wrote her that she 
liked her music because it was so quiet, 
and that she liked it as well as her other 
favorite music—that of canaries! Of the 
indefatigable Miss McBride, Mme. 
Landowska had this to say: “She was 
nervous. I am never nervous.” 


For the Kiddies 


The veteran first-nighters who attended 
last week’s Broadway premiére of the 
Benjamin Britten-Eric Crozier “Let's 
Make an Opera” were self-conscious—yet 
curious. Given free sheet music with 

















their programs, those in the audience § 





suddenly” found themselves about the 
middle of the first act confronted by a 
large, bouncy man who was brimming 
with enthusiasm and energy. He was 
Norman Del Mar, the show's conductor, 
and he told his public, quite cheerily, 
that unless it learned the songs provided 










—and sang them when called upon—there J 





could be no raising of the curtain for 
the second act. 

For the audience was an integral part 
of the show. The first act literally showed 
the building of a children’s opera around 
the story of a little chimney sweep. The 
second consisted of a 50-minute perform- 
ance of the work itself, with the audience 
acting as the chorus. Whether through 
duty or the spirit of the occasion, enough 
sang to get the second-act curtain up. 
To most of the audience, however, the 
rehearsing of four songs dragged, and the 
division of the house into owls, herons, 
turtle doves, and chaffinches was, in spite 
of the resultant bird calls, too obviously 
contrived for playgoers paying the normal 
Broadway prices. 

The Britten work has, however, been 
a success in the English professional 
theater and is now a London Christmas 
feature. The American production, pre- 
sented by Peter Lawrence and the Show: J 
of-the-Month Club and staged by com- 
poser Marc Blitzstein, is nicely mounted 
and sincerely played. And Britten’s music 
is melodic yet challenging. But for Amert- 
ican tastes “Let’s Make an Opera” would 
probably be more suited®to the school 
than to the professional stage. It closed 
on Broadway last Saturday night after 
five performances. 
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—— THEATER 


New Play 


Bless Ye ...1 (Herman Levin, Oliver 
Smith) i « so.endid, colorful sight in its 
Miles V-hite costumes and its Oliver 
Smith se!s. The stage is filled with tal- 
ented peop e, and the score and sketches 
gre written by Harold Rome and Arnoid 
Auerbach, who performed the same 
chores for the whoppingly successful “Call 
Me Mister” in 1946. That the new revue 
falls somewhat short of expectations is 





McCarty: Buffoonery with a barb 












Bob Golby 


unfortunate, but hardly a catastrophe. 
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For all the charged stretches that are 
unexploded by the spark that fails, “Bless 
You All,” in the aggregate, has a lot of 
first-rate entertainment to offer. 

Jules Munshin and Mary McCarty are 
a pair of agreeable and genuinely comic 
performers. Given a chance at buffoonery 
with a barb in it, they are a joy to behold 
~as in “TV Over the White House,” a 
Presidential candidate’s campaign waged 
from a television state and devised by a 
politician with a Ziegfeldian approach to 
national affairs. Auerbach takes potshots 
at a few other worthy targets, such as 
miracle drugs, Chekhovian chroniclers of 
the decadent South, and-a PTA sequel 
to Peter Pan, but his aim is only fair. 
Rome’s words and music are neat and 
singable, and Pearl Bailey does wonders 
for a pair of explicit plaints; even so, this 
is hardly Rome at his tuneful best. 

There can be few reservations about 
Helen Tamiris’s choreography and nene 
at all about Valerie Bettis’s dancing. A 
special item is Miss Bettis’s low-down 
delivery of a burlesque blues in the TV 
sketch. But it is in “The Desert Flame,” as 
she rocks the@tage in a series of sinuous 
explosions, that the dancer matches the 
sensational “Tiger Lily” ballet of her 
Broadway debut in “Inside U.S.A.” 
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PERSONNEL: 


In and Out 


Last week in St. Petersburg, Fla., the 
owners of the sixteen major-league base- 
ball clubs sat down for a vote on what 
seemed to be a foregone conclusion. The 
result was a surprise even. to those 
owners who were delighted with it. 
Needing twelve of the sixteen owners’ 
votes for reelection as high commissioner 
of baseball for a seven-year term, A.B. 
(Happy) Chandler got only nine. 

Earlier reports on the fight between 
the ballad-singing, politicking commis- 
sioner and his most outspoken baseball 
enemy, owner Fred Saigh of the St. 
Louis Cardinals, had conceded Chandler’s 
reelection by as much as fifteen to one. 
Rejected, Chandler threatened to serve 
out every moment of the last sixteen 
months of his term: “I have done a good 
job. They just don’t want to be bossed.” 
The owners hoped to get him out of the 





SPORTS 





way (for about $100,000) after he cooled 
off, and a committee settled down to the 
selection of a new commissioner. 

Other sporting employment news: 
PJockey Don Meade, given a one-year 
probationary license in Florida (after 
three different lifetime suspensions for 
everything down to betting against the 
horses he rode), tearfully returned it 
because of public and official protests. 
Coach Eddie Erdelatz, whose first Navy 
football team lost six games but whipped 
Army this season, was handed a new 
contract covering the next five years—a 
Navy record. 

Coach Frank Leahy, after a 1950 foot- 
ball campaign that saw his Notre Dame 
team defeated in four games and tied 
in another, had his salary (said to be 
$15,000) raised. 

PJoe Louis, answering the Pennsylvania 
boxing commission’s suggestion that he 
be barred from the ring for his own sake, 
said: “When I can’t pass the [commission] 
medical examination I'll be glad to hang 
up my- gloves.” 





p International 
Protest: In a Berlin’ bout between heavyweights Gene Jones of 
the United States and Wilson Kohlbrecher of Germany, both fell 
out of the ring (upper photo) and were adjudged too shaken up to 
continue. The crowd disagreed, with riotous vigor (lower photo). 


nerve behind a steering wheel. Three 





AUTO RACING: 


The Long Test 


At Indianapolis last ‘spring Johnny 
Parsons was the glamour boy and Henry 
Banks just another working stiff short on 
luck. Parsons swooshed past eleven old 
records for the Indianapolis 500-mile 
race—not counting his record $57,458 
rake-off—and thus began the defense of 
his national AAA big-car championship 
with a handsome 690 points (two for 
each mile of his rain-shortened 345-mile 
run). Banks, after sticking with an oil- 
throwing engine for 180 miles (his relief 
driver lasted 10), dropped out with a 
half-cooked leg, a fume-muddled head, 
and no AAA points. 

But the taciturn, 37-year-old Henry 
Banks, .a British-born Californian with 
eighteen years of racing experience, is a 
patient man who knows that the AAA 
championship is a long test of racing 
luck, engine-nursing resourcefulness, and 




















days after Indianapolis, Banks’s employer 
bought him a fresh car out of Low 
Moore’s Blue Crown Special line—win- 
ners at Indianapolis in 1947-48-49—and 
sent him out for the eleven other events 
on the AAA schedule. 

He traveled 28,000 miles, between 
June and December, getting to races 
held from coast to coast on oval tracks 
and round ones, over racing strips that 
might be oiled dirt; asphalt, or sand and 
had to be studied for racing advantages 
as well as neck-breaking peculiarities. 

Even Banks’s gentle hand with an 
engine, often sought by outfits other than 
his own, didn’t get around mechanical 
trouble at Springfield, Ill. Racing luck, 
in a jam-up at Phoenix, Ariz., put him 
through a fence—but he wheeled back 
into the running and finished twelfth 
(the last point place). And everywhere 
else the lanky (5 feet 10) Banks took his 
car, his finishes were much better. 

One-Two-Three: At Detroit he 
won a 100-mile race in the track record 
time of 1 hour 12 minutes. He finished j 
second at Milwaukee and at Langhorne, 
Pa. He was third at Sacramento and 
fourth at Bay Meadows in California. 
Except that at Phoenix, none of his 
finishes against 49 other highly tested 
point winners* was worse than sixth. 
Last week, when the field came down to 
the circuit’s very last stop, Banks had a 
dead aim on the championship. 

One more mechanical crisis nearly did 
him in. A replacement for a defective 
axle was shipped by air from Banks’ 
home in Compton, Calif., but didn’t at 
rive; 12 hours of telephoning failed to 

= yee. — 


*As part of the test for a big-car racing license, 
a man must drive 25 miles and finish various laps 
at 95, 105, 110, and 115 miles an hour, neither 
more nor less—without a speedometer, of course. 
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Banks: A 28,000-mile pursuit 


locate it. It took, finally, a 220-mile drive 
to Charlotte, N.C., and back to recover 
the axle iust in time for the title-deciding 
test: : )-miler on the new asphalt 
} ,our at .™'ngton, S.C., Dec. 10. 

5 it into it with only one driver 
—the *t-4 Walt Faulkner, top In- 
dianapolis ualifier with 134.343 miles an 
hour—ahead of him in the championship 
standing. As the point leader, and in the 
face of Darlington’s weather (a 20-mile 
wind and some rain) and racing con- 
ditions (featuring a wavy hump on the 
first turn), Faulkner coyly chose not to 
“stick my neck out” and made an eighth- 
place finish. It wasn’t enough. 

Last Flourish: Johnny Parsons, who 
had skidded to sixth place since his big 
day at Indianapolis, made a splendid last 
title-defending flourish. He paid $400 
to get to Darlington, picked up a ride in 
Paul Russo’s basement-built car (“The 
Home-Brew Special”), and drove it the 
whole 200 miles without a pit stop 
(despite a cracked gasoline tank and a 
4-mile-a-gallon pace) to win the $4,800 
first money and 400 AAA championship 
points. But that wasn’t endugh, either. 

Halfway through the last 200 miles of 
the long year, Banks had moved up to 
fifth place in the race. He went on into 
fourth and finally into third place, behind 
Parsons and the one-legged Bill Schindler 
but in front of all his leading pre-race 
point rivals. His 280 points for the day 
gave him a season total of 1,390 (to 
Faulkner’s 1,317 and Parsons’s 1,313) 
and clinched the championship. 

At Indianapolis next year, consequently, 
Banks’s car would wear the number that 
drivers covet: “1.” He obviously meant 
to treat it with care. After driving back 
to his Califérnia home for the winter, he 
took a vacation (two days) and then 
began a complete rebuilding of his car 
(both chassis and engine) for the next 
trip to Indianapolis. 
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HE Kefauver committee in Wash- 
Tl ingen is, to be sure, a group of 
Johnny-come-latelies in the matter of 
gambling research. Some of us inde- 
pendents have been bucking the tiger 
for years. However, we figure there 
is always room for more investigators, 
provided they stay on their toes and 
provide the public with 
good, clean entertainment. 

Last week, the Kefauver 
committee did its bit by 
coming up with Mr. Willie 
Moretti, a New Jersey gam- 
bler, who disclosed that he 
made his living in the year 
1948 almost entirely from 
betting on Truman for Presi- 
dent. People turned a dollar 
in many curious and imagi- 
native ways that year, but Mr. 
Moretti’s method was unique, or 
nearly so. I wish I had thought of 
it myself. He got down $1,000 to 
$15,000 on the national election, and 
another $10,000 on the size of the 
President's vote in New York State. 

“It was a sure thing,” Willie told the 
Kefauver’-committee, with a hearty 
chuckle. The committee stared back 
at him with awe, if not reverence. 


HAT I like about the Moretti 
gambit is that it saves at least a 
little something from the wreckage of 
a theory that I had, and sometimes 
wrote about, up till 1948. The theory 
was that however wrong the news- 
paper experts might go on Presidential 
elections, the professional gamblers 
were always right. They always had 
been, except for the flukey defeat of 
Samuel J. Tilden in 1876. For the last 
two years, I’ve been thinking that 
1948 was total loss for my theory, but 
now I find that Willie Moretti was in 
there working for me all the time. 
Trying to match the Kefauver com- 
mittee’s good work, one of my own 
agents has discovered a strange bit of 
gambling lore in the national maga- 
zine True. A reader of the magazine 
submitted the following “true” story 
about roulette. He told of having 
watched a “buxom woman” approach 
a table in Florida, with a gleam in her 
eye and a $100 bill in her hand. 
“I've never played before,” the 
writer heard her say to a gray-haired 
stranger next to her. “What number 


It’s How You Play the Game 


by JOHN LARDNER 





do you think I should try?” 

“Why don’t you play your age?” 
he suggested. 

She said she would; with “a coy 
glance,” she put the bill on No. 25. 
The wheel spun. The ball landed, 
says the writer, on No. 42. 

“Oh, no!” gasped the lady, and 

' fainted dead away. 

I'm not sure why the 
writer thinks she fainted. 
There’s an obvious reason, 
though. The sight of the 
No. 42 coming up on a rou- 
lette wheel, even in Florida, 
is enough to make anyone 
faint, and I’m surprised that 
the author of the story re- 
tained consciousness long 
enough to write to True. 

To pass to the daddy of all gam- 
bling investigations I note that John 
Scarne, of New Jersey, the world’s fore- 
most exposer of professional secrets, 
has hit the market with a.new book. 
There is nothing sinister about this 
latest work, called “Scarne on Card 
Tricks.” A Santa Claus spirit has over- 
powered the maestro. All the 150 
tricks in the book, he points out, are 
chefs d'oeuvres, the fruit of many ‘fine 
minds, including his own, but none of 
them requires sleight-of-hand, or ex- 
pert skill. Following the Scarne text, 
they can now be done by children. 

In fact, they are done by children. 
I have a slippery operator in my own 
household, who, up till. recently, has 
specialized in a trick with report cards. 
Holding two of these face down be- 
fore me, she would ask me to select 
one, but only one. If I happened to 
pick the good one from last spring, 
which she keeps in stock, everything 
would be eggs in the coffee. No spank- 
ings, no muscle strain in the deltoid. 
If I picked the new one, though, with 
C in Conduct, things would be tough 
both for her and me. She was hitting 
a success average of about 75 per 
cent, being skillful with her fingers. 





HAT sort of trick leads only to the 
T shen game. I am glad that Mr. 
Scarne has come along with something 
truly intellectual for the young and 
old in the field of home science. Come 
to think of it, I haven’t seen a report 
card since October. Maybe she’s send- 
ing those to Senator Kefauver. 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING... 


Automatic sprinklers discover and 
stop FIRE. For property owners 
who do not care to use their own 
capital to pay for them, insurance 
savings may be used to pay for 
G.LosBeE Automatic Sprinklers over 
a period of years. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly ail principal cities 
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before you move... 


please let us know your present 
and future address (including 
zone number) so we can send you 
your regular copies of Newsweek. 
It takes four weeks to correct 
an address and the Post Office 
will not forward magazines 
unless you send postage. Avoid 
this extra expense and missing 
copies by dropping a postcard to 


Newsweek 
152 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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And Now It'll Be 101 Great Books? 


Co-ed Invasion 


For 254 years, St. John’s College in 
Annapolis, Md., has been for men only. 
Founded as King William’s School in 1696 
(making it the third oldest college in the 
United States), St. John’s achieved its 
greatest fame under Stringfellow Barr, 
protégé of Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago, who in 1937 
brought to the college the 100 Great 
Books program. In the nine years of his 
presidency, Barr sought to revitalize the 
liberal-arts concept through the reading 
of the greatest 100 volumes from Homer 
to John Dewey. 

Maryland wits last week were quipping 
about the 101st great book—Home Eco- 
nomics Cook Book (see cartoon). For St. 
John’s had finally decided to admit 
women to its formerly men-only halls. 
Announced by Board Chairman Richard 
F. Cleveland and President Richard D. 
Weigle, the decision will bring about 50 
co-eds into next fall’s freshmen class of 
some 110. The present student body was 
largely skeptical; one boy thought “a 
majority of the girls would come here 
just to date the middies” from the nearby 
Naval Academy. 

Actually, the co-ed move was one 
which many other colleges might adopt. 
Faced with decreasing male enrollments 
because of the current draft, college and 
university officials were looking around 
for means of filling the gap both physi- 
cally and financially. The University of 
Portland announced at the beginning of 
December that it would also become 
coeducational starting in _nee So far, 
the Catholic order of Holy Cross fathers 


who run Portland had no intention of 
letting girls into another of their all-male 
institutions—Notre Dame. 


Verdict: Dismissal 


Last May, New York Superintendent 
of Schools William Jansen suspended 
eight public-school teachers—including 
Abraham Lederman, president of the 
city’s Teachers Union—for insubordina- 
tion and conduct unbecoming a teacher. 
The reason: Allegedly none of the eight 
would answer the question “Are you now 
or have you ever been a member of the | 
Communist Party?” The Board of Edu- 
cation retained Theodore Kiendl, New 
York attorney, to serve as trial examiner. 

Kiendl was ready with his decision last 
week. In a case which had been care- 
fully watched by the education world, 
the verdict was for dismissal of the eight, 
one of whom, David L. Friedman, was 
also charged with actual party member- 
ship. Maintaining that the Communist 
Party advocates violent overthrow of the 
government, Kiendl held that member- 
ship was therefore just cause for dismissal 
and that Dr. Jansen was v.. ‘si- — ‘s rights 
in questioning the teacher» ~ refusal 
to answer was insubor 

Kiendl’s recommenda. now go to 
the nine-member Board .ducation for 
action within 30 days. Tue teachers may 
submit further arguments, or if the board 
agrees with Kiendl, they may appeal. 
Lederman, claiming the gecision “de- 
stroys academic freedom and the teacher 
tenure laws,” said that if necessary the 
eight would go to “the highest court 
in the land.” l 
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There’s a Small Hotel 


The Tree Top Room of the Frederick 
Martin Hotel in Moorhead, Minn., this 
week blazed with three 20-foot Christmas 
trees. Through the top story’s glass walls 
their blue lights could be seen by night 
in this great flat farming region for some 
20 miles around. The glow shone east- 
ward into Minnesota and west across the 
Red River to Fargo, N.D., and beyond. 
The seven-floor F-M Hotel, Moorhead’s 
tallest building, was celebrating its first 
Christmas season. One of the finest small- 
town commercial hotels in the United 
States, the 115-room F-M opened last 
May. Moorhead (population, 15,000) and 
Fargo, more than twice as big, had seen 
nothing quite like it. 

The Moorhead office of Foss & Co., 
architects for the building’s exterior, pro- 
duced a structure with the straight- 
forward lines typical of such fine 
contemporary architecture as the spec- 
tacular new Terrace Plaza Hotel in Cin- 
cinnati. Designers of the interior, Long 
& Thorshov, Inc., of Minneapolis, carried 
their function to unusually great lengths, 
having designed the F-M monogram as 
it appears on the hotel’s road signs, on 
the big building-top sign, and on such 
articles as stationery, waste baskets, 
match covers, and table silver. 

For salesmen, who make up a large part 
of the hotel’s clientele, the large Valley 
Room had accordion partitions that made 
it divisible into six display rooms. 

The interior architects were partic- 
ularly proud of their studied use of color. 
Wall paint and fabrics in the sunny 
southern-exposure rooms are of the cooler 


greens and blues; rooms looking north 
are generally treated in warm oranges 
and yellows. In the Tree Top Room, 
loud and exciting colors around the bar 
are supposed to make a customer drink 
quickly and move on to the more re- 
strained and restful atmosphere of the 
dining section, where it is hoped he will 
stay a little longer. 

An encouraging example of what small- 
town public-building design can be, the 
F-M is very popular locally and also 
attracts many vacationers from out of 
town. Several dozen New Year's reser- 
vations are already being held for people 
from such big cities as Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, some 250 miles away. 

Not the least of the F-M’s attractions 
is its food. One featured item is a salad 
called “Ocean Breeze”; for salty dishes 
the hotel has seafood flown in every day 
via Northwest Airlines. 





From the F-M’s top floor ... 


Everett Kro»s<er Photos 


... the glassed-in Tree Top Room shines on Minnesota and North Dakota 


Relax in an old world setting; 
world famous beaches; every 
sport; fine hotels and guest 
houses—and pound devaluation 
to make your money go further! 
From New York, direct flights 
by B. O. A. C.; S. S. Queen of 
Bermuda fortnightly. From 
Miami, 55 minutes by air, over- 
night by steamer. From Canada 
by Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


See your Travel Agent 
NASSAU DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Bay St., Nassau, Bahamas 
Cable: Devboard 
247 Park Ave., New York 17, PLaza3-5215 
1633-34 DuPont Bldg., Miami—3-6150 








Puts WINGS on late gifts 

















Even if you don’t remember to send it until” 
“the night before Christmas,” your gift will 
get there when you use Air Express. Ship- 
ments go on ail flights of the Scheduled 
Airlines: Special door-to-door service is 
included in the low rates! 

Drop in any store, pick out your gift, tell 
’em to “send it Air Express.” That’s all! Or 
phone Air Express Division, Railway Ex- 
press Agency, for home pick-up. 


ey A service of 
Railway Express Agency 
and the 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 
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Dunne looks queenly for Guinness 


New Films : 


The Mudilark (Twentieth Century- 
Fox). When producer Nunnally Johnson 
(“Everybody Does It” and “The Gun- 
fighter”) went to London to make his 
screen version of Theodore Bonnet’s 1949 
best seller, he encountered a not-so-thin 
red line of British resistance to the idea 
of Irene Dunne, a natural-born American 
from Louisville, Ky., playing the role of 
Queen Victoria. American audiences, less 
concerned with the sacrosanct aspects of 
British royalty, will be likely to take for 
granted Miss Dunne’s respectful but 
rather brief portrait of the queen. They 
will probably find themselves more af- 
fected by Andrew Ray’s wistful rendition 
of Wheeler, the mudlark—one of the 
finer juvenile performances of the year. 

A mudlark, in the vernacular of London 
in the 1870s, was a homeless urchin who 
grubbed for a living along the tide flats 
of the Thames. And Wheeler, like most 
of his partners in grime, is an orphan. 
Fishing in a dead man’s pockets one 
night, he finds a medallion portrait of a 
lady who looks like the mother he never 
had. Learning from a night -watchman 
that the lady is Queen Victoria, he sets 
out worshipfully to get a look at her 
in person. 

When he enters Windsor Castle via 
the coal chute, Wheeler virtually changes 
the course of empire. He is discovered 
snoring in the royal dining room during a 
state dinner, summarily scrubbed, and 
trundled off to the Tower of London as a 
pawn in an Irish revolutionary plot on the 
queen’s life. Prime Minister Disraeli 
(Alec Guinness) liberates him and makes 
him a political symbol of the populace 
the queen has neglected during her sol- 
itary mourning for her late husband, 
Prince Albert. Meeting Wheeler at last, 
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the queen herself sees that even though 
her “man is dead” she must still “answer 
for her brood” and leaves Windsor for 
the first time in fifteen years to dedicate 
a foundling hospital. 

Though this gentle legend lacks the 
substance that would permit both Miss 
Dunne and Guinness to distinguish them- 
selves in more meaty versions of the 
same roles, Johnson and director Jean 
Negulesco have artfully preserved the 
fairy-tale quality of the novel. And Finlay 
Currie robustly supports both Wheeler 
and his queen as John Brown, Victoria’s 
Highland manservant whose wisdom and 
headaches emerge from the same bottle. 


Harvey (Universal-International). Mary 
Chase’s comedy about a pooka named 
Harvey opened on Broadway in 1944, 
won the Pulitzer Prize the following 
year, and subsequently spread the titular 
rabbit’s fame to the four corners of the 
globe. Having paid a record $1,000,000 
(against one-third of the profits) for the 
screen rights, Universal sensibly brings 
the play to the screen almost intact. 
Further, producer John Beck has pro- 
vided Josephine Hull and Jesse White of 
the original company plus James Stewart, 
who followed Frank Fay briefly in the 
role of Elwood P. Dowd. 

Elwood, of course, is the gentle, per- 
petually squiffed philosopher who is 
aware that a pooka, according to Irish 
folklore, is a mischievous specter that 
often takes the form of a horse but could 
just as well materialize as a rabbit. 
Elwood met Harvey one night after one 








of his elbow-bending soirees at Charlie’s 
place. He was walking home and minding 
his own business when someone called: 
“Hello, Elwood.” Turning, Elwood saw 
this unusually tall rabbit (say, 6 feet 1% 
inches in his padded paws) leaning 
against the lamppost. As Elwood explains 
later, he wasn’t so surprised as you might 
think, because in a small town everyone 
knows everyone else’s name. 

By this time Elwood’s. gracious rela- 
tionship with his not-quite-visible chum 
and his encounter with the eminent 
psychiatrist (Cecil Kellaway) »who runs 
Chumley’s Rest Home should be avail- 
able as international folklore. Director 
Henry Koster and Oscar Brodney, who 
worked on the adaptation with the Den- 
ver playwright and newspaperwoman, 
carefully maintain the fantasy and the 
comic stance that made “Harvey” one of 
the decade’s most enjoyable evenings in 
the theater. 

Although Stewart lacks the precision 
timing and the delicately deranged hu- 
mor that Frank Fay brought to the orig- 
inal Elwood, his amiable, gregarious 
eccentric is a very satisfactory substitute, 
Peggy Dow, Charles Drake, Victoria 
Horne, Wallace Ford, and William Lynn 
round out a supporting cast that d:aws its 
chief strength from Josephine Hulli’s com- 
pletely delightful re-creation of a daft 
and harried sister Veta, who _ toddles 
bemused in brother Elwood’s wake. 






























The West Point Story (Warner Bros.). 
The last time James Cagney reverted to 
his original status as a song-and-dance 
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Cagney dresses up for the Point 


man, he won an Academy Award (“Yan- 
kee Doodle Dandy” in 1942). This time 
all he wins is a reprieve from the loony 
bin. However adept the actor is at simu- 
lating the psychopathic killer, the change 
of pace is a welcome one all around and 
should preve a source of highly innocent 
merriment to his admirers. 

About the only original contribution of 
his authors is a story line that somehow, 
and however improbably, gets Cagney as 
a middle-aged hoofer named Bixby, into 
the uniform of a West Point plebe. Bixby 
is a washed-up hoofer to everyone but 
his trusting girl friend (Virginia Mayo) 
and his not so trusting bookie, when a 
big-shot producer (Roland Winters) 
packs the has-been and his girl off to 
West Point to help the Cadets stage their 
annual “One Hundredth Night Show.”* 
The producer has a stratagem in mind 
which involves persuading his nephew 
(Gordon MacRae) to quit the Corps in 
favor of the musical stage. But the im- 
portant thing is that the cocky, irascible 
Bixby storms into the Point like a lion, is 
stopped briefly in his tracks, but emerges 
pretty much lionized by all hands. 

In the course of some familiar story 
convolutions, which include a patriotic 
tribute to the Academy, Gene Nelson 
turns in some nice dancing and MacRae, 
Virginia Mayo, and Doris Day sing a half- 
dozen-odd Jule Styne-Sammy Cahn num- 
bers attractively. But none of this would 
amount to very much without Cagney’s 
indefatigable activity and his brash ap- 
proach to the cooperative dialogue. 
Whether he is exploding into exasperated 
nip-ups or making a deceptive concession 
to military: di§cipline, the actor proves 
again that he is just as resourceful a comic 
as he ever was a criminal-case study. 


om 


*West Point’s traditional varsity show, so called 
use it is staged 100 days before June graduation. 
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Claws — for the Ground... 
Teeth for the Sky 


The Grumman turbo-jet PANTHER, like its feline 
namesake, strikes swiftly and deals destruction 
with claw and fang. At low-level its rockets and 
bombs rip enemy ground installations. High in the 
sky, this proved Navy fighter uses its teeth! Re- 
cently over Korea, at an altitude of six miles, Red 
jets felt the bite of PANTHER machine guns for 
the first time. The bite was fatal. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG: ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 











Chinese Visitor 


Chiang Yee is a Chinese painter, born 
in Kiukiang, China, who has lived in Eng- 
land since 1933. There he is known for a 
series of books that he wrote under the 
name of the Silent Traveller, especially 
for his volume on the Lake District. In 
his preface to Yee’s new book, “The Si- 
lent Traveller in New York,” Van Wyck 
Brooks comments’ that the Lake District 
was “a happy field for a Chinese artist 
with an inborn love of mountains, streams, 
trees, and flowers ... While he wrote 
about this region with a singular fresh- 
ness and lightness of touch ... he pro- 
duced effects that were equally novel 
and charming.” 

In 1947, Chiang Yee spent six months 
in New York. He arrived on the Queen 
Mary, in the company of 2,000 war brides 
and 700 babies, with the band playing 
“Here Comes the Bride” as the ship 
entered the harbor. As he explains in 
text and drawings in the new volume, 
the skyline reminded Yee of distant 
mountain peaks piercing the clouds in 


old Chinese paintings of the Sung period. - 


Central Park, as seen from the top of the 
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Empire State Building, appeared like a 
lacquer tea tray, inlaid with green and 
bluish jade to represent trees and lakes. 
With a lively observation and a fanciful 
mind, Yee presents familiar scenes as 
strangely beautiful, the metallic sky- 
scrapers, whether bathed in sunlight or 
shrouded in mists, becoming vistas of the 
Chinese countryside. The weeping wil- 
lows of Central Park seemed to him as 
gay as dancing girls, unlike the willows of 
England, which really deserve the name 
weeping. Times Square reminded him of 
the letter X. Some of his notions, like his 
concept of Fifth Avenue as “White Satin 
Rope,” are too Oriental to be readily 
communicated to American readers, but 
in general he is informative, unaffected, 
witty, and enlightening. 

His book includes seventeen colored 
paintings, with their light shades and odd 
lighting, and more than 120 sketches. In 
his brief preface; which ranks high among 
his own incidental writings, Van Wyck 
Brooks says that he had at first felt some 
doubt about New York as a subject for 
Chiang Yee, wishing he had chosen first 
the luxuriant New England countryside. 
“But I had not fully realized the depth of 
Mr. Chiang Yee’s interest in the urban 





Chiang Yee’s skyline: Like distant mountains in a Sung-period painting 


—, 


and human as well as the natural scene 
... He was alertly curious enough to get 
up at 5 on Sunday morning to see what 
was left of Times Square after Saturday 
night; he walked across the George 
Washington Bridge; he sailed up the 
Hudson to Poughkeepsie; he investigated 
the Bowery, Broadway, Wall Street, 


Harlem. He found children everywhere § 


who were lovable and ‘playful. He de. 
lighted in the ballet-like gestures of the 
hands and arms of a crowd of girls at the 
summit of the Empire State Building .,, 
The fact is that Mr. Chiang Yee is a true 
citizen of the world, like Coldsmith’s 
observer from China,. everywhere at 
home, interested in all things human as 
well as in animals, trees, and birds, who 
has given us a fresh New York that is 
different from all others.” (THE SiLent 
TRAVELLER IN NEw York. By Chiang 
Yee. Preface by Van Wyck Brooks. 28) 
pages. John Day. $5.) 


Library and Jail 


Eric Partridge’s “A Dictionary of the 
Underworld” is a volume of 804 pages 
and 20,000 word-definitions by a cele- 
brated English scholar and philologist. 
He illustrates his examples of underworld 
jargon with apt quotations, traces the 
derivation of words and phrases, and 
gives innumerable examples that show an 
extraordinary knowledge of Elizabethan 
literature. For a word like “mug” he gives 


thirteen underworld meanings. He finds J 


it in print as far back as 1823, and quotes 
43 authors, including Jim Tully, Hutchins 
Hapgood, and the Literary Digest, who 
have used it. As Meyer Berger accv- 
rately observed in The New York Times 
Book Review when the volume appeared 
in July: “The book makes good browsing 

. It is delightful reading on almost 
every page ... Mr. Partridge slyly gets in 
some wry touches of humor, though not 
all are quotable in a family newspaper.’ 

There is nothing funny about the 
newly published “Dictionary of American 
Underworld Lingo,” however. It is the 
work of two ex-convicts, Frank O’Lear) 
and Morris Lipsius, who wrote it while 
they were in New York’s Great Meadow 
Prison. A book of 327 pages defining 
5,000 words and phrases, it is a kind 


_ of underworld Basic English, limited to 


terms that have a common meaning 
throughout the United States. Their defi- 
nition of “mugg” has no literary finish 
whatsoever: “A form of assault in which 
the victim’s head or throat is crushed in 
an arm-lock.” Some words are descriptive 
—i.e., “Baker, the. The electric chair. 
Many of their phrases have a grisly fasci- 
nation for the light that they throw on 


underworld practices and states of mind,’ 


though few of these definitions are suit- 
able for general circulation. If Partridge’s 
book makes amusing library reading, the 
other is likely to remind most readers 0 
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lologist. Pope’s observation on vice,* and to make 
lerworld § them slightly uncomfortable with the un- 
ces the § adorned reality of some phrases. 
es, and The book began in 1938, when an 
show an § author in search of authentic material 
abethan § tried to retrace the steps by which a man 
he 8ives @ approached the electric chair. He wrote 
He finds i to Rabbi Hyman Goldin, chaplain of 
1 quotes # Great Meadow Prison. Goldin turned the 
Lutchins query over to his secretary, 23-year-old 
est, who Hf Morris Lipsius, serving a 15-year sen- 
Tr accu @ tence for armed robbery, and to Frank 
k Times O'Leary serving a 30-year sentence for 
ppeared robbery. There were in the prison a num- 
rOWSINE B ber of convicts whose death: sentences 
| almost H had been commuted to life imprison- 
y gets 0 @ nent, and from these Lipsius and O’Leary 
ugh not H retraced the 26 steps before the chair. 
rary | Pleased with their account, the author 
anal told another writer about it, and they 
t is the were given a second assignment: to col- 
O’Lean lect the underworld terms for money.. 
it while They found between 60 and 70 of them. 
Meadow We interviewed pickpockets, confidence 
defining men, gopher mobs,” says Lipsius. “You 
“e know, the gangs that tunnel through the 
steals walls of adjoining buildings into banks. 
moat Its hard to get a convict to talk.” 
seir def In the course of years, Lipsius and 
ry finish O'Leary, encouraged by Dr. Goldin, built 
a which @ &P @ network of advisers representative 
ashed ie of prisons throughout the country, assem- 
orice bling a card index of terms common to all 
cae of them. (They discarded some 12,000 
sly fascé localisms in preparing the book.) In the 
ene" foreword credits are given to fifteen of 
of mind, them. The others preferred to remain 
are suit a ens peeves ose 
irtridge’s *\ ice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
jing, the $8 be hated needs but to be seen; 

é et seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
aders of We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
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anonymous. The fifteen named served 
terms in some 56 prisons. The combina- 
tion of their background and the practi- 
cal experience of Lipsius and O’Leary 
gives the book an air of authenticity that 
no academic study could hope to have. If 
it lacks the literary quality and the ur- 
bane humor of Partridge, it also lacks the 
picturesque, odd, or fanciful phrases that 
have more literary than underworld cur- 
rency. Lipsius is now running a store 
of his own in New York. O'Leary is a 
longshoreman in Brooklyn. (DicTionary 
OF AMERICAN UNDERWORLD Linco. Ed- 
ited by Hyman E. Goldin, Frank O'Leary, 
and Morris Lipsius. 327 pages. Twayne 
Publishers. $5.) 


Other Books 


Thine Enemy. By Philip Gibbs. 316 
pages. Medill McBride. $3. As the Rus- 
sians, drunk with the joy of revenge, 
advanced through East Prussia, Hilde 
Menzel and her family joined ce refu- 
gees who choked the roads in crawling 
columns to Berlin and later to Munich. 
In his 38th novel, and 57th book, the 


veteran English novelist and journalist . 


Philip Gibbs has written a vivid and 
graphic story of the misery of the de- 
feated, tense with hatred, fear, and de- 
spair. To prepare for it, he wandered 
among the ruins of the wrecked cities of 
Germany, saw people living in cellars, 
talked with refugees from the Russian 


_ section and people from all levels of 


society in the American zone. His picture 
strictly follows the conventional interpre- 
tation of postwar Germany, but his 
professional skill does communicate the 
hunger and suffering of a defeated peo- 
ple who believe themselves to have been 
deceived and misled by a madman. 


The Delicate Prey and Other Stories. By 
Paul Bowles. 307 pages. Random House. 
$3. In “The Sheltering Sky” Paul Bowles 
wrote a curious novel of mixed high 
prose and desert melodrama, pulp-maga- 
zine sentiment told with little-magazine 
literary flourishes. The seventeen stories 
in his new volume generally follow the 
same pattern, though his scene now takes 
in Mexico as well as North Africa, and 
his characters include a village priest as 
well as his familiar expatriates, unhappy 
honeymooners, professors, and exiled au- 
thors. The situations are usually the 
hypnotized progression of the civilized 
to disaster through yielding to the prim- 
itive strength of the natives—a white 
woman in Mexico who lets herself be 
taken by a mad villager to prevent a 
murder; a bridegroom on a wretched 
steamer who turns his wife over to an- 
other man and leaves her in a squalid 


port; a professor who drifts into the camp 
of desert bandits. The consequences are 
attacks, brutalities, and mutilations, de- 


scribed with harrowing detail. 
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The Right Above the Law 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


EAN Cla'ence Manion of the Law 
D School Sf the University of Notre 
Dame initiated in 1947 a project of 
4+he- gréates! national importanee in 
these days of doubt, darkened out- 
look, and i#leological conflict. There 
was held in that year the first convoca- 
tion of an institute devoted to a discus- 
sion of the ratural law and its bearing 
upon the roblems of these days. 
These « Vocations have 
been he. Annually since; 
the fourth, earlier this 
month. The addresses pre- 
sented at these meetings 
bear the mark of fine scholar- 
ship, broad philosophical 
outlook, and concern about 
present trends both at home 
and abroad. Those delivered 
at the first three convoca- 
tioas have been published 
by the University of Notre Dame. 

“The Natural Law,” says Dean 
Manion in this year’s announcement, 
“js as old as Man himself. In ancient 
days Chinese sage and Hebrew 
prophet, Greek philosopher and Ro- 
man jurist, alike caught the vision of a 
Supreme Law transcending and there- 
fore necessarily informing the laws 
men make for mén. From that Law 
resulted certain basic human rights. 
These rights the State was morally 
competent to implement and protect 
but not to impair or destroy. Nor could 
the State’s commands be the sole cri- 
teria of right and wrong, for, inde- 
pendent of the State there existed an 
objective Standard, rationally ascer- 
tainable, by which the final value of all 
human laws can and must be tested.” 


HE great philosophical affirmations 
Tos the natural law have been those 
of Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas, 
Rousseau, Kant, and the “father of 
international law,” Hugo Grotius. The 
followers and commentators on these 
men and the religious leaders who 
have labored to teach the doctrine of 
a right above the law are innumerable. 

The earlier enemies of the concept 
of natural law were the “positivists.” 
They held that there was only positive 
or man-made law and that the laws 
made by the state or government 
were the only directions of conduct 
binding upon men living in society. To 
this, there is the answer of Mortimer 
Adler, one of the Notre Dame 





speakers, that “the natural law is not 
made by man, but discovered by him.” 

In another profound address, Ben 
W. Palmer of the Minneapolis Bar tells 
how various applications of pragma- 
tism have all but captured American 
thinking. Notable leaders of the attack 
upon natural law in our time have 
been John Dewey in philosophy and 
education and Oliver Wendell Holmes 
in jurisprudence. Despite 
the wide veneration ac- 
corded these two men, it is 
well to note the havoc they 
have created in the thinking 
of contemporary America 
and the perversions of their 
teaching, for which some 
of the sorcerers’ appren- 
tices have been responsible 
Pragmatism, economic de- | 
terminism, behaviorism, ra- 
tionalization, and, by a word once 
applied to the cynicism of Holmes, 
“futilitarianisra,” have been the spear- 
heads of this attack upon the verities 
of the past. The result is that we are 
without certitude, faith, or direction. 


HE natural law has been obscured 
Tin other cloudy moments in history. 
Europe, its early home but not its 
birthplace, was swept by. oarbarians, 
torn by. dynastic struggles directed by 
cynical statesmanship, and stark ambi- 
tion overrode the still voice of truth. 
But when man reached the brink of 
disaster he sought something above 
his own authority or that of his fellow 
human beings. When law faltered, 
men found equity. Jefferson’s Dec- 
laration of Independence clearly ap- 
pealed to a higher law protecting 
natural and imprescriptible rights, 
and the American Constitution and its 
judicial application over the years 
have the impress of natural law. 

The tragic foreign danger that we 
now face demands something more 
firm and inspiring in the American 
mind than pragmatic acquiescence in 
things as they are. Communism by 
pragmatic tests seems to be working 
efficiently for its evil ends. To confront 
it, we must look to the conscience of 
men in the firm faith that conscience 
can be enlightened by. something 
more than the false deities of happier 
days. The revival of interest in natural 
law signalizes this concern. The times 
call for a revolt against revolt. 
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She reached out to people in trouble 


FROM THE TIME she was a little girl, there was something 
in Clara Barton that made her belong to all who needed help. 


It stirred in her the terrible day her brother fell from 

a scaffold. Little Clara saw the pale face, the helpless 
eyes ... and suddenly all pain became her pain, and 
her mission in life was to soothe. Two long 

years she nursed him, and they say she hardly grew an 
inch in all that time. 


But the world was to learn one day how much she had 
grown inwardly. 


She was in Washington when the Civil War started, 

and the thought of suffering to come drove Clara Barton 
out into the city, imploring all kind people to help. 

Soon the battle-worn men of both sides came to know a 
quiet, pleasant-faced woman who walked withouc 

fear among the bursting shells, bringing hot coffee and clean 
dressings for their wounds and the gentleness 

of a woman’s smile. 


The war ended, but there were hurts 
still to be healed. So many families 
who did not know what had 


become of their boys, so many sleepless people wondering 
in the night . . . Clara Barton flung herself into the 
search. All her time, her thoughts, her 

savings, went into it. Eventually her health went, too. 


Yet even then she thought first of others. In Switzerland, 
where she went to rest, she heard of an organization 
called the International Red Cross. And she knew 

at once that the conscience of humanity—and the 
compassion in herself—had found an instrument. “If I live 
to return to my country,” she said, “I will try to make 
my people understand the Red Cross . . .” 


We know how well she kept that promise, 


We know, too, what it was in the heart of Clara Barton 
that would not let her rest while others were in 
trouble. We know it because it is in all of us, as people 
and as a nation—something that always reaches out 

to those who need our help. 
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How to look ’51 in the face 


To be successful, a businessman doesn’t 
have to be a wonder boy. In fact, the 
sooner he stops wondering and starts 
knowing, the sooner he’s able to face 
the future with confidence. That’s the 
way to look at °51. 


The business of looking, learning and 
knowing never ends. Every day, execu- 
tives who previously felt they had licked 
all their problems look again— 
continually find much in chemistry 
that’s new and helpful. 


Monsanto chemicals and plastics serve 
industry over a broad front. They con- 
tribute to processing and converting 
raw materials—to almost every stage of 
manufacture—to fabricating and finish- 
ing metals, wood, plastics, textiles, 
paper—to making products that are 
more serviceable, better looking, more 


appealing—to packaging, shipping, 
selling. Also, they contribute to profits! 
In this service to industry, Monsanto 
stands pre-eminent. It is a 50-year-old, 
world-wide organization, producing 
hundreds of chemicals and plastics used 
in the manufacture, processing and for- 
mulation of more than 25,000 final 
products in everyday use. 

If you are a businessman facing up to 
the future, look to Monsanto for help 
in °51— and beyond. Remember . 
Monsanto has undoubtedly developed 
many new chemicals and applications 
since your last look. 

Monsanto Chemical Company, 1723 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. In Canada: Monsanto 
(Canada) Limited, Montreal and 
Vancouver. 





- 
Look here for '51 profits 


The following list of industries 
served by Monsanto is only #pical. 
Write for information on chemicals 
and plastics that will help you im- 
prove your products, production, 
sales, profits. 


AGRICULTURE... 45 Monsanto products, 
including insecticides, herbicides, food 
wrappings, preservatives. 


AUTOMOTIVE... 60 Monsanto products, 
including plastic molding compounds, 
rubber accelerators and antioxidants, 
petroleum additives, finishes, coatings, 
lacquers, safety glass. 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING ...72 Monsanto 
products, including an unusually wide 
range of heavy and fine chemicals, inter- 
mediates, acids, phosphorus products. 


CONSTRUCTION ....27 Monsanto prod- 
ucts, including plywood glues, wood pre- 
servatives, laminating resins, plastic 
molding compounds, primers, sealers. 


DRUGS and PHARMACEUTICALS... 63 
Monsanto products, including saccharin, 
caffeine, calcium phosphates, phosphoric 
acid, penicillin precursors, antihistamines. 


FOOD and BEVERAGE... 42 Monsanto 
products, including insecticides, leavening 
agents, flavor principles, food wrappings, 
preservatives. 


PAINT and SURFACE COATINGS... 59 
Monsanto products, including a wide 
range of plasticizers, melamine and urea 
resins, special aircraft coatings, flame re- 
tardants, lampblack, deodorants. 


PLASTICS ...57 Monsanto products, in- 
cluding styrene plastics, laminating resins, 
urea, melamine resins, textile resins, vinyl 
plastics, rigid transparent packaging 
materials, safety glass laminates. 


SOAPS and DETERGENTS... 33 Monsanto 
products, including a wide range of deter- 
gents, wetting, penetrating, scouring and 
cleaning agents, dustless and sudsless 
detergents, water softeners. 


TEXTILE... 57 Monsanto products, in- 
cluding special textile chemicals for 
wrinkle and crush resistance, spinning, 
slashing and weaving economies, clean- 
ing, scouring, coating. 
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Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankiad 
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